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LUKE EDWARD HART 


By FRANK E. SHELDON* 


During a long life, I have been reminded many times 
of the truth of the words of Samuel Butler, who said: 
“Every man’s work .. . is a portrait of himself, and the 
more he tries to conceal himself the more clearly will 
his character appear in spite of him.” 

This is surely true of the man I first knew as a boy on 
his family’s farm west of Mount Ayr, in Ringgold 
county, Iowa, more than half a century ago; the son of the 
prairie, who came up through the ranks to head one of 
the world’s great international fraternal benefit socie- 
ties of more than a million men; the modest farm boy 
grown into a man, received by presidents and rulers, 
knighted by the Pope, recipient of numerous distin- 
guished honors; the boy who rose to distinction in the 

* Frank E. Sheldon was born October 8, 1866, in Ringgold county, 
Iowa, where he has resided most of his life; served as state repre- 
sentative from 1907 to 1911 in the 32nd, 32nd extra and 83rd General 
Assemblies of Iowa; engaged in the banking, farm loan and real estate 
business at Mount Ayr; associated with Allyn Bros. in their private 
banking and farm loan business, which he purchased and incorporated 
in 1915 as the Mount Ayr State Bank, and was its president until 
1987; was a member of the board of directors of the Iowa State Fair 
from 1910 to 1946, at one period serving as its vice president; was a 


member of the Iowa Centennial committee; and now temporarily 
resides at Saratoga, California.—Editor 
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law, in public service, in the exemplary fulfillment of 
his personal life. 


From his boyhood down to the present day, this man, 
Luke Edward Hart, born July 31, 1880, son of pioneer 
Iowa parents, Michael N. and Margaret Shay Hart, has 
continuously held my confidence and regard and com- 
manded my admiration. And while it is not always true 
that worth and success go hand-in-hand, I think it can be 
said that individual character, integrity and ability have 
constituted the basis for the achievements of this distin- 
guished Iowan. 


Telling the story of Luke Hart might appear an easy 
matter for one who has known him as long and intimately 
as I have. But with a career that has spanned more than 
half a century, and involves so many unique and impor- 
tant chapters, the problem of the biographer is where 
to start. Inasmuch as Mr. Hart’s activities have been large- 
ly outside the state of Iowa, and because his background 
and family play so important a part in his ultimate 
success, it may be well to begin with the settling in 1852 
of Luke Hart’s grandfather, Luke Shay, with his wife 
and two small children, in Union county, Iowa. 


My father, Edgar Sheldon, settled in the Tingley vi- 
cinity in Ringgold county in 1854. Luke Hart’s grand- 
father, Luke Shay, bought land near Tingley in 1853 
and moved there in 1855. When the district court which 
included Ringgold county was organized and opened in 
Mount Ayr in 1857, its first proceeding was to grant the 
petition for the admission to citizenship of Luke Shay, 
who had come from Ireland in 1848. 


A farmer and stockman during the remaining 41 years 
of his life, Luke Shay was widely esteemed for his solid 
citizenship. His energies were devoted largely to the 
western part of Ringgold county, and one of Iowa’s early 
historians, comparing another of the Iowa pioneers, 
Andrew O. Ingram, to Luke Shay, had this to say: “He 
(Ingram) was to the eastern part of the county what 
Luke Shay was to the western part of the county.” 
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TELLS OF His GRANDFATHER 

Speaking of his Grandfather Shay in a Centennial 
address delivered at Mount Ayr, July 4, 1955, Luke Hart, 
who upon invitation had returned to the scenes of his 
boyhood as orator of the day, said in part: 

“My grandfather, whose name I bear, exerted a 
great influence over my life. He was a deeply patriotic 
American. He belonged to that group of men who pushed 
the frontiers of this nation beyond the Mississippi river 
and into a new and wholly undeveloped territory. He 
had pride of ancestry and he deeply revered his forebears, 
his father, his grandfather and his great grandfather, 
whose graves I have visited and over the latter of which 
may be found today, a monument stating that ‘Here lyeth 
the body of Luke Shea, born 1705, died 1762.’ 

“To me his life symbolizes the spirit of our nation. As 
a young Irish immigrant of twenty-four, he arrived with 
his wife at Castle Garden in New York harbor in the year 
1848. After five years work on the railroads, from New 
York to Baltimore, to Louisville, to Terre Haute, he, with 
his wife and two small children, and $360 which he had 
saved, arrived in this vicinity in the spring of 1852. It 
was just one hundred years ago this coming December 
(1955) that his son, Thomas S. Shay, was born, the first 
white child born in Platte township, then embracing the 
entire northwest quarter of the county.” 

Describing conditions in that section of lowa in the 
days when early settlements were established in the area, 
Mr. Hart said: 

“There were no tractors and only a few horses. Nearly 
all heavy work was done with oxen. Almost the only im- 
plements now in use on the farm that were then known to 
these early pioneers were the pitchfork and the plow, and 
the plow of the early 50’s was a crude implement, indeed. 
The soil was sodbound and tough and it was a considerable 
undertaking to break the ground on 40 acres or 80 acres 
with one of these early plows and a yoke, or several 
yoke, of oxen. 


ANNALS OF Iowa, January, 1956, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 186-199. 
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“The simplest structure that could be built was the 
stable for the horses and it was built first. But the 
members of the family were in greater need of shelter 
than the horses and, therefore, when the stable was 
finished, it was occupied by the family until the house 
was erected, and not until the house was finished and the 
family had moved in was the stable made available for 
the horses. In the meantime, cooking and other house- 
hold work that required the use of a fire was done 
outdoors over an open fire.” 

Laying an excellent foundation for a professional ca- 
reer, Luke Hart acquired his education at Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, and University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, receiving from the latter his LL.B. degree in 1905. 
Having taken the Missouri bar examination and been ad- 
mitted in 1904 to the practice of law in Missouri and Fed- 
eral courts, he qualified in the U. S. supreme court in 
1913. He is a member of the American and Missouri Bar 
associations and the legal fraternity, Phi Delta Phi. 

ENTERED LAW PRacTICE AT St. Louis 

Although at the age of 23 he established himself as a 
lawyer in St. Louis and that city has ever since been his 
home, Luke Hart, as a matter of fact, has never severed 
his ties with his native state. He owns some 1,100 acres 
in the vicinity of Maloy and annually feeds a large num- 
ber of cattle and hogs. He still has many relatives in that 
community, which has a fascination for him, with memo- 
ries there and some old acquaintances, with whom Mr. 
Hart renews contact on those occasions when he can take 
time out from an extraordinarily hectic business schedule, 
thus satisfying his fondness for Ringgold county and the 
old home vicinity that originally attracted his grand- 
parents as settlers there more than 100 years ago. Al- 
though an active individual whose capabilities have car- 
ried him high upon life’s ladder of personal endeavor, 
he finds time for the gratification of sentimental ties 
made dear through memories of the past. 

It might be said that Luke Hart early began the fashion- 
ing of two careers. One was in the field of law and public 
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service, the other in the Society of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. Over the years, his education in and knowledge 
of the law were to play a tremendous part in the life of 
his community and in the remarkable growth and ac- 
complishments of this fraternal benefit society of Catho- 
lic men. 

Characteristically, and despite the pressing obligations 
of his dual career as private attorney and officer of that 
organization, Luke Hart took an active part in an aston- 
ishing number of charitable, educational and patriotic 
enterprises. Youth work, for example, always has been 
a matter of top concern to this occupied man. He was an 
incorporator of the Boys’ Club of St. Louis in 1929, and 
is still a member of its board of directors. He was a 
member of the committee that initiated the boys’ program 
of the Knights of Columbus, which since has developed 
into an extensive work under the name Columbian 
Squires. 

Another example of his deep interest and energy in 
juvenile welfare work was his membership on the 
Catholic Orphan’s Board in St. Louis from 1918 to 1946. 
Only recently he received a letter of appreciation from 
a girl studying at the Sorbonne, whose orphan mother 
Mr. Hart had helped through school. 

In World War I, when the Knights of Columbus won 
world wide fame with its clubhouses and huts through- 
out the United States, Canada, England and on the battle 
fronts of France, Luke Hart was a member of the 
Missouri State executive committee of the United War 
Work campaign. He was one of the incorporators and a 
member of the board of directors and of the executive 
committee of the United Service Organization of World 
War II. He was also a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Catholic Community Service, 
1941-44, 

At age 30, Luke Hart was appointed to the office of 
assistant city attorney of St. Louis and served four years. 
When the city of St. Louis changed from a two-house 
municipal legislative body to a one-chamber board of 
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aldermen, in 1915, he was elected, by the largest major- 
ity ever given any candidate for public office prior to the 
right of women to vote, to represent the Twenty-eighth 
ward, which had been represented in the House of Dele- 
gates by Dwight F. Davis, donor of the internationally 
famous Davis tennis cup during his college days at Har- 
vard and afterward secretary of war in the cabinet of 
President Hoover. 


BECAME ACTIVE IN PUBLIC SERVICE 

As chairman of the rules committee, he drafted the 
first rules of the new legislative body. He was also a 
member of the public welfare committee and chairman 
of the important ways and means committee. In the 
latter capacity, he sponsored the bill providing for a 
bond issue of $87,000,000 for the widening of streets and 
other improvements, the largest bond issue in the history 
of St. Louis up to that time. 


Mr. Hart was re-elected to the board of aldermen on 
April 1, 1919, again leading the Republican ticket. Signi- 
ficant of the regard in which he was held, Mr. Hart’s 
plurality was more than 38,000 the first time, and more 
than 30,000 the second, compared with pluralities as low 
as 17,000 for some of his Republican fellow-candidates. 


The eight years Mr. Hart served on the board of alder- 
men were busy and crucial ones in the history of St. 
Louis. The automobile age was coming on with a rush, 
bringing the still not wholly conquered problems of 
streets too narrow for such traffic. World War I, with its 
manifold local problems, entered the picture. St. Louis 
was finishing its municipal bridge, building docks and 
other facilities to revive Mississippi river traffic, planning 
the zoo that has since become world-famous, constructing 
a 160-million-gallon municipal water filtering plant, build- 
ing a modern city jail and many other major projects. 

In these and many other matters that have substan- 
tially affected the course of St. Louis, Luke Hart played 
a prominent and always useful part. The skill, vision and 
energy of “the man from Iowa” helped greatly to provide 
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many of the municipal benefits which St. Louisans enjoy 
freely today. 

That his capabilities also included business administra- 
tion as well as those demanded in public service was dem- 
onstrated from 1934 to 1938, when he served successfully 
as both president and general counsel of the pioneer 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company. 


During his long and successful career as a St. Louis 
lawyer, Mr. Hart was connected with some most import- 
ant litigation and he was associated on one side or an- 
other, with many of the outstanding lawyers of his era, 
including Joseph W. Bailey, Henry S. Priest, Lawrence 
Maxwell, Luther Z. Rosser, Guy A. Thompson, Paul Bake- 
well and J. Arthur Friedlund. 

Also, evidencing his professional standing, in 1938-9 
he served as president of the Lawyers Association of St. 
Louis. He arranged for the attendance at functions of 
the association of many persons prominent in public 
affairs and in the legal profession, who were his personal 
friends, including Frank Hogan, president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, David I. Walsh, United States sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and chairman of the committee 
on military affairs, and Frank Murphy, associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


AGGRESSIVE IN REPUBLICAN CIRCLES 


He was a delegate to the Republican national conven- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1940, and voted on four ballots 
for the nomination of Senator Vandenberg of Michigan, 
who withdrew at the fourth ballot. He then voted for 
Senator Taft twice. On the sixth ballot Wilkie was 
nominated. 

Luke Hart has always had an amazingly retentive 
memory, for people as well as factual data, which en- 
ables him to recall names, places and dates with an 
astonishing exactitude. On one occasion the clerk of the 
Supreme Court of the United States said that he had 
never witnessed such a complete mastery of the facts as 
that demonstrated by Mr. Hart in the argument of a case 
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in which the record involved several thousand printed 
pages. 

Mr. Hart relates many interesting incidents growing 
out of his contacts with people with whom he has been 
associated during his long and eventful career. One is 
historical and as told to him by former Senator Bailey 
of Texas, a principal in the incident, had to do with the 
appointment of Associate Justice Edward Douglas White 
of Louisiana as chief justice of the U. S. supreme court. 

At the time, there were two vacancies on the supreme 
court, resulting from the deaths of Chief Justice Fuller 
and Associate Justice Brewer. Senator Bailey and 
nearly every member of the senate favored the appoint- 
ment of their former senate colleague, Associate Justice 
White; also prominently mentioned was Charles Evans 
Hughes, former governor of New York and eminent New 
York lawyer. 


While at work in his office one Sunday afternoon, 
Senator Bailey received a telephone call advising that 
the President would like to have him come to the White 
House for a conference. Senator Bailey believed that 
President Taft desired to discuss the Supreme Court va- 
cancies with him and went to the White House with that 
thought fully in mind. However, the President referred 
to other matters and after a long discussion of them, he 
straightened up in his chair as if to indicate that the con- 
ference was at an end. Thereupon, Senator Bailey said, 
“Well, Mr. President, I have enjoyed talking with you, 
but you have not said a word about the thing I thought 
you wanted to talk with me about.” 

Then President Taft emitted one of the chuckles for 
which he was famous and said: “Yes, I know, you 
thought I wanted to talk with you about the vacancy in 
the office of chief justice, but I have made up my mind 
about that.” Senator Bailey said: “Yes, it is evident that 
you have and I think you have made up your mind wrong. 
You have decided to appoint Hughes as chief justice 
and he ought not to be appointed to it.” President Taft 
said: “You think I should appoint White, but there are 
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three reasons why I cannot appoint him. In the first 
place, he is a Democrat. In the second place, he is an ex- 
Confederate soldier. In the third place, he is a Catholic. 
Public sentiment would be opposed to his appointment on 
any or all of these grounds.” 


To this Senator Bailey replied: “Mr. President, I am 
amazed that you would give expression to any of those 
grounds as a reason for not appointing White. You have 
the reputation of being a broad-minded man and you 
will never again have another opportunity like this one 
to demonstrate that you deserve that reputation.” 


Senator Bailey said that the president again settled 
down in his chair and they both became so engrossed in 
the discussion that it was 7:30 before they realized how 
late it was, and neither of them had eaten. 


On his way home, Senator Bailey had to pass the home 
of Philander C. Knox, former United States senator 
from Pennsylvania, former United States attorney gen- 
eral and then secretary of state. He knew that Knox 
had a thorough dislike for Hughes due to some happening 
in connection with the investigation of insurance com- 
panies by the Armstrong committee, and when he arrived 
opposite the Knox home, he went up the residence 
steps and rang the door bell. Mr. Knox himself opened 
the door. He had on carpet slippers and a smoking 
jacket. As he stood aside to allow Senator Bailey to en- 
ter, the senator said to him: “I have just come from the 
White House where I have had a long talk with the 
president. He has made up his mind to appoint Hughes 
chief justice, but I think I shook him some. If you will 
go over there and rub him—and rub him hard—I think 
you can get him to appoint White.” 


Mr. Knox went to a closet and put on his street coat 
and shoes and then walked out the door and down to the 
sidewalk with Senator Bailey. There they separated, 
Senator Bailey going home and Mr. Knox toward the 
White House. Two days later the nomination of Edward 
Douglas White for chief justice of the Supreme Court was 
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sent to the senate, where it was immediately confirmed 
without being referred to a committee. 

Senator Bailey told Mr. Hart that he never had any 
regret as to his part in this incident, although he later 
came to believe that his judgement of Mr. Hughes was 
erroneous—that Mr. Hughes was a bigger man than he 
then believed him to be, and that he would have been 
worthy of the position of chief justice if the appoint- 
ment had come to him at that time. 

Mr. Hart points to an interesting sequel to this inci- 
dent. President Taft retired from his office of president 
in March, 1913. He then became professor of law 
at Yale University. When Justice White died in 1921, 
President Harding appointed former President Taft to 
succeed White as chief justice. Then when Justice Taft 
died in 1930, President Hoover appointed Charles Evans 
Hughes to succeed Taft as chief justice. All three proved 
to be excellent appointments. However, Mr. Hughes 
outlived Mr. Taft and, therefore, if Taft had appointed 
Hughes chief justice in 1910, he never could have held 
that office himself. 

DisTINGUISHED As INSURANCE EXECUTIVE 

It was no mere coincidence that while pursuing a large 
law business in St. Louis, Luke Hart should have de- 
veloped an interest in the Knights of Columbus and that 
he should devote much of his talents and energies to this 
Catholic fraternal benefit society. His parents and grand- 
parents had been unwavering in their devotion to the 
faith that had been inherent in the Irish people since 
the days of Saint Patrick. Therefore, concurrent with 
his legal and public career, Luke Hart laid the ground- 
work for a distinguished career in the Knights of Colum- 
bus—a long period of service that would ultimately cause 
him to become known by the highly flattering nick- 
name, “Mr. Knights of Columbus.” 

Initiated into the order in 1908, ten years later Mr. Hart 
was elected Missouri state deputy. He quickly demon- 
strated that he had not taken the office as a mere honor. 
Traversing the state, he brought about a record-breaking 
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membership increase. He proposed construction of a 
Knights of Columbus Students’ Home for students at 
the Missouri State University at Columbia, and when the 
project was authorized, he traveled throughout the state, 
raising the $150,000 needed for its construction. Pro- 
posed in January, 1919, the home was built, furnished 
and completely paid for just one year later. 

His zeal, skill and energy were soon recognized by the 
supreme council of the order and in 1918 he was elected 
to the supreme board of directors. The other directors, 
observing these qualities at first hand, and noting the 
new director’s evident legal talent, elected him in 1922 to 
the important and difficult office of supreme advocate. 

The Knights of Columbus had been founded as a fra- 
ternal benefit society for Catholic men in March, 1882, 
“To render pecuniary assistance to the families of de- 
ceased members.” Therefore, inasmuch as the insurance 
feature was the primal purpose of the society, it was re- 
quired that the supreme advocate be an authority not 
only in the law but in the highly technical areas of in- 
surance and insurance regulations. 

When he became supreme knight in September, 1953, 
Mr. Hart took to that position the talent of a successful 
business man and a profound lawyer and an intimate 
knowledge of the organization and its policies, based upon 
31 years experience as supreme advocate in guiding and 
directing its almost every operation. For the first time 
in its history the society had as its chief administrative 
officer one who would devote his entire time to the du- 
ties of his position. 

At that time the order had 870,341 members, total 
assets of $90,030,567.20, and $420,293,932 insurance in 
force. The results of his splendid leadership and zeal are 
reflected in his report as supreme knight at the last 
(1957) meeting of the supreme council, showing that dur- 
ing the previous year the membership of the order had in- 
creased to 1,048,738, its assets had increased to $124,633,370, 
and the insurance in force on the lives of its insured mem- 
bers (372,850) had increased $93,243,997, to a total of $688,- 
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550,905. This represented an increase for the four-year 

period of 178,397 in membership, $31,742,156 in assets and 

$268,256,975, or more than 63.4%, in the amount of in- 

surance in force, with prospects that these figures will 

be topped by even greater increases in succeeding years. 
OvuTLINED PRoGRAM For INVESTMENTS 


A unique and forward-looking investment program has 
been introduced; it is unusual enough to warrant outlin- 
ing. It consists, briefly, of purchasing selected proper- 
ties occupied by responsible concerns and then leas- 
ing them back to the seller on especially favorable 
terms. Under this plan, the rentals equal the normal 
interest rate plus an amount which amortizes the order’s 
entire investment during the initial term of the lease. 
One of these investments—the purchase of the site of the 
Yankee Stadium in New York—resulted in nation-wide 
publicity. Industrialist Arnold Johnson, owner of the 
Kansas City Athletics baseball franchise, was so im- 
pressed by the business acumen of Luke Hart that he re- 
marked admiringly: “He is one of the smartest men I 
have ever encountered in the business world.” 

In his current activities Luke Hart has many opportuni- 
ties to demonstrate the wisdom of his counsel and the 
caliber of his leadership, as well as showing his worth 
and character through dedication to God and country. 

Patriotism is not merely an ideal, but a practical phi- 
losophy that is exemplified in many ways. Under Mr. 
Hart’s guidance the Knights of Columbus provided the 
funds to finance the Supreme Court case in which the 
Oregon school law was held unconstitutional, thus 
re-establishing the right of parents to send their children 
to a school of their own choice. 

In 1926, Mr. Hart sponsored a resolution in the supreme 
council under which one million dollars was raised for 
the relief of the Catholics of Mexico who were suffering 
persecution under the administration of President Calles, 
and in 1935, he sponsored a movement for the same pur- 
pose in connection with which Senator Borah introduced 
in the United States senate a resolution remonstrating 
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against the persecution of the Catholics of Mexico by the 
Obregon government. 

In 1940, Mr. Hart and nine others formed the United 
Service Organizations, which coordinated the activities 
of various faiths in providing for the welfare of men in 
the newly organized Selective Training Service and which 
continued to function on behalf of men in the U. S. Armed 
Service during World War II and the Korean War. 

As supreme knight of the order, Mr. Hart initiated 
the amendment of the pledge of allegiance whereby the 
words “under God” were inserted after the words “one 
nation” and aided in adoption of the amendment by con- 
gress of the pledge as it appears in the public law relating 
to the use of the flag. 

When the committee appointed by the United States 
senate to investigate violations of the bill of rights was 
about to hold its first meeting on September 17, 1955, the 
168th anniversary of the signing of the constitution of 
the United States, it selected eleven persons to represent 
the important groups in our national life—business, social, 
fraternal, religious, racial, etec—— and to represent the fra- 
ternal benefit system of more than one hundred societies 
and ten million members, with ten billion dollars of in- 
surance in force, it selected Luke Hart. Many of the 
addresses delivered on that occasion were highly critical 
of the government and the way in which the constitution 
is administered. 

Patriotic ATTITUDE RECOGNIZED 

An appraisal of Mr. Hart’s address and the viewpoint 
expressed by him may be gathered from the comment 
on the addresses by a noted columnist, who said: 

“The only groups which believe that this is the best 
of all possible countries are the American Legion, and 
other veterans’ organizations, the American Bar associa- 
tion and the Knights of Columbus.” 

In his address on that occasion Mr. Hart referred 
to the addition of the words “under God” to the pledge 
of allegiance, which he had initiated and brought about, 
and he said: 
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“This acknowledgment of the existence of a God of the 
universe and our dependence upon Him—a Creator who 
has endowed us with certain inalienable rights—was fore- 
most in the minds of the authors of our Declaration of 
Independence. In the mind of the fraternal citizen, it is 
our most precious heritage.” 


When in December, 1956, it was proposed to invite 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia to visit this country, Mr. Hart 
lodged a protest with President Eisenhower in a telegram 
which was published in almost every newspaper in the 
country, and in which he referred to Tito as “the jailer 
of Cardinal Stepinac, the persecutor of religion,, the ty- 
rant of Yugoslavia and the accomplice of the murderers 
of Budapest.” As a result of this protest and the campaign 
led by him, it was announced that Tito would not be in- 
vited. 


Having raised his family, attained distinction in his 
profession, realized financial security and achieved the 
highest office in the order of the Knights of Columbus, 
Luke Hart might have decided to settle into a less stren- 
uous way of life. But having spent a lifetime of striving, 
and usefully employing the faculties God gave him, he 
was not ready for the “armchair,” which so many men of 
lesser energy welcome. Instead, he stepped up his efforts 
and spared none of his energy. 


In the course of his official life, the boy from the Iowa 
farm was recognized by noteworthy appointments. In 
1927, he was appointed a Knight of St. Gregory; in 1939, 
a Knight Commander of the Order of St. Gregory by Pope 
Pius XI; in 1942, a Knight Grand Cross of St. Gregory 
by Pope Pius XII; and in 1951, Privy Chamberlain of 
Cape and Sword to the Holy Father, also by the present 
Pope. 


In 1920, he received the citation of Officer of the French 
Order of Morocco, being decorated by Marshal Lyautey. 
He received the Spanish Order of Merit in 1951. While 
in Spain he had conferred for an hour and a half with 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco, and upon his return 
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said he was mystified at the attitude of some people in 
the United States toward Spain. 

In 1952 the Boys Club of America conferred upon him 
its Award of Honor “for Loyal and Devoted Service to 
Boys.” 

To his classmates at Drake University, and later at the 
University of Missouri law school, Luke Hart would be 
remembered as a sturdily-built six-footer with heavy 
black hair, a mild manner, and one who obviously had 
grown up with the philosophy that hard work never hurt 
anyone. He is still,at 77, a robust man of 200 pounds with 
hair much more black than gray; a man whose mildness 
can be most deceiving, and whose devotion to hard work 
can be most disconcerting to advocates of the easy way 
of doing things. 

Hap Covurace To Resist DiIcraAToRSsHIP 

That he is, withal his outward evidence of gentility, 
a man of firmness and determination, has been demon- 
strated innumerable times. This was never more clearly 
indicated than it was in 1936, when the state insurance 
superintendent of Missouri was giving the fraternal bene- 
fit societies a difficult time. The superintendent revoked 
the licenses of the societies to transact business in Missou- 
ri, and a battle developed in which Luke Hart, spear- 
heading the combined forces of the various societies, was 
made the target of attacks by the superintendent. 

When the battle was over, the superintendent had been 
ousted by the governor and repudiated by the state con- 
vention of his own political party. The first act of the 
newly-appointed superintendent was to meet with a 
representative committee of the societies headed by Luke 
Hart and to reissue the licenses of the societies which 
had been withdrawn the previous year. 

Active for many years in the affairs of the National 
Fraternal Congress, Mr. Hart was elected to its board 
of directors in 1949. The following year he was named 
vice-president, and, in 1951, was chosen president. 

Visiting the Philippines in 1955, for a celebration of the 
founding of the Knights of Columbus there, Mr. Hart 
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was the guest of President Ramon Magsaysay at Mala- 
canang Palace in Manila. He was also warmly received 
on visits to Baguio: City, Cebu City and Dagupan. 

Following the death of President Magsaysay in an air- 
plane crash in November, 1956, Mr. Hart received a letter 
from the new president, Carlos Garcia, stating that the 
policies of the former president, which had been the 
basis for the friendship between him and Mr. Hart, would 
be continued by the new government. And President 
Garcia expressed the hope that Mr. Hart in particular, 
and the Knights of Columbus in general, would continue 
to take an interest in the welfare of the Philippines. 

Mr. Hart also visited Mexico, where he was deeply 
impressed by the zeal and activity of the leaders and 
membership of the order. Here, as in the Philippines, his 
quiet dignity, energy and intelligence made a favorable 
impression. ' 

It is only natural to wonder about the family life of 
a man who has given so much of his time and energy 
to professional, business, political, financial and religious 
affairs. As with so many other successful men, the 
family was an important factor in all that Luke Hart 
thought and did; and the death of his wife, Mrs. Cather- 
ine J. Hart, in 1951, represented a loss whose magnitude 
only Mr. Hart himself could realize. 

Luke Hart married Catherine J. O’Connor June 28, 
1905, upon his graduation from Missouri University law 
school. Their children were Marie Margaret, now Mrs. 
James E. Wesseling; Luke Edward; Catherine J., now 
Mrs. Jerome A. Switzer; Paul Joseph and Ruth Elizabeth, 
both deceased, and John T. Hart. All of the surviving 
members live in St. Louis. While Mr. Hart still retains 
his home there, as well as his law office, he now lives in 
apartments arranged for him in the Knights of Columbus 
headquarters building in New Haven. 

You might imagine that a “country boy” like Luke 
Hart would subscribe to the “early to bed, early to rise” 
theory. But, in the words of the order’s Supreme Chap- 
lain, Monsignor Leo M. Finn, Luke Hart “simply will 
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not go to bed” if he has work to do that he feels must be 
done. And, the chaplain added, “work of such urgency 
always seems abundant for the Supreme Knight.” 

For Luke Hart, the greatest reward for his lifetime of 
dedicated effort has been the effort itself—the application 
of his intelligence and integrity to problems of substan- 
tial import. Such effort, of course, was bound to produce 
additional compensations, for in 1953, St. Louis University 
conferred upon Mr. Hart its Fleur-de-Lis, the institution’s 
highest honor, and on June 9, of last year, the Catholic 
University at Washington conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws, he having previously re- 
ceived that honor from St. Francis Xavier University at 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia. The 1957 edition of “Who’s 
Who” presents an abbreviated sketch of Mr. Hart’s life, 
listing honors and citations bestowed upon him. 

Ringgold county has produced a number of individuals 
who have honored her and the state by reaching emin- 
- ence in their life’s endeavors, but I know of none who has 
distinguished himself with greater honor than Mr. Hart, 
whose recognition and rank in the affairs of men have 
been noteworthy. I am very proud that my own county 
has given to the world such a man, and especially because 
in his life career he had to make his own way. 


Government Arms Plant in Des Moines 


The big Solar Aircraft Company arms plant in Des 
Moines is one of the government subsidized institu- 
tions. Here they manufacture and supply the govern- 
ment of the United States with supersonic gas turbine 
starter carts, air turbines for Rocketdynes and airframe 
parts for the jet bombers of the new age. 

The new plant covers six acres of ground, the factory 
is of latest design and contains 12 million dollars of 
government-owned machinery, besides that installed by 
the company for the manufacture of war weapons on 
a huge scale. The high tide in number of employees has 
been 3,500. 


The Autobiography of An Old House 


PoicNANT Memories Or THE Past 


Through the allegorical authorship of “The Old House,” a 
pioneer structure located upon the Francis farm that skirts 
the banks of East Okoboji lake, near the town of Spirit 
Lake, is revealed the autobiography of Senator Leslie E. 
Francis, who passed away early in 1957, and the colorful 
incidents and events of his life are thus preserved for his family. 

In 1952, Senator Francis wrote an article published in the 
AnnaLs, entitled “The Last Legislative Election of an Iowa 
United States Senator.” It was a classic! Later, he was im- 
portuned to write another article in similar vein to be drawn, 
like the first, from his rich store of experiences and observa- 
tions in Iowa official and political life. 

There was some interest though hesitation on his part. He 
really wanted to comply with the request. After being urged 
he finally said he “would consider it,” and thought that pos- 
sibly he “had another worthwhile story” in him yet “that 
might be written should the mood be right.” And he did it 
before his summons came from the Eternal One. 

The result of his effort really is a book, and rightly should 
be published as such, for it is unique in method of approach 
and treatment of historical events, too long for the page limita- 
tions of the Annats; the salient portions at least deserve 
presentation. This will be done, and thereby the progress and 
life achievements of this able, cultured and experienced citizen 
are included herein. An additional portion may be printed 
in a subsequent number of the Annats.—Editor 


A Tale of the Frontier 


By Lesuiz Everetr FRANCIS 


To the Man and the Woman, my Father and my Mother, 
and to all the Host who carved a Nation from a 
Wilderness, this book is dedicated. 


FOREWORD 
My father came from Wales of Welsh-English stock; 
my Mother was a New England Yankee. At first, they 
lived in the Finger Lake District of New York, then near 
Oshkosh, Wis., and finally in the early spring of 1860 they 
moved to a farm near Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
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As a small boy of the story listening period I was re- 
galed with frontier lore until it seemed almost that I 
had lived through all my parents experienced. Youthful 
impressions are strong and out of them come the pages 
that follow. Frontier life contained so much of real mo- 
ment it has seemed to me right that someone should tell 
the story and from the depths of memory of things both 
told and experienced I have written this Autobiography 
of an old House. 

And certainly that old house, could it but really speak, 
would unfold a tale far surpassing anything I have been 
able to say, for within its walls and around it, the pio- 
neers of our great west fought and won against the forces 
of militant nature. To them we owe a debt that Remem- 
brance and Gratitude only will repay. 

THE Oxtp House Speaks 

I am an old, old house. I belong to an age that has 
ended, to a day that is no more. 

My windows rattle when the winds sway the branches 
of my beautiful oaks—trees that were old the day I was 
born and, now when age overcomes me, are still young. 

The shingles that cover the nakedness of my sloping 
roof have rotted and, like dead leaves at the approach 
of winter, one by one, loosen their hold and fall gently 
to the ground. 

The rain drops find easy entrance to my rooms, they 
trickle through joint and crevice, they stain my walls. 
My plaster crumbles, my very foundation has weakened 
with the years until now I can no longer stand upright 
and firm against the winter’s heavy blast. Age has crept 
upon me until the end is near. 

But in the long years since that glorious day when my 
roof tree was raised by friendly hands, I have lived. I 
have seen great things. Within my walls events of great 
moment have happened. In my yard, under my trees, 
along the banks of my beautiful lake, men and women 
and little children have made me glad with their own joy. 

Standing beneath those great oaks I have seen a wilder- 
ness blossom, within my vision the prairie has become 
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a field, and civilization reigns where once untrammelled 


nature held full sway. 

An old, old house, like an old, old man, looks no more 
forward, spurred by hope and ambition, but backward 
along the flowery paths of memory to the time so long 
before when youth planned and dreamed and saw mir- 
ages. To such in memory the past is re-enacted. In 
memory the old man and the old house live again. 


Memory, blessed Memory, is today my only possession. 
Out of the years comes nothing save memory. All else 
has crumbled into dust. 

Besides memories, houses have souls. Their souls are 
the souls of those who for a day or a year or perhaps 
for a long lifetime made their four walls home. And 
what a blessed thing is home, be it mansion or hut. How 
sweet the little voices, how wet the tears, how heavenly 
the smiles. How wonderful when happiness and love 
are there to make heavy burdens light as downy feathers; 
how terrible the long days and the dark nights when 
strife or death comes within our walls. 

How well do I remember the day when the Man of 
Great Faith digged my cellar and, gathering stones from 
the field and along the lake shore, laid my cellar walls 
and squared my foundation. How proud was I that day 
‘when I saw the last stone of my beautiful walls placed 
in its white mortar, there to rest, as I then believed, for- 
ever. 

Mine was the first frame house built upon a farm in 
all that country. Mine was the largest house for a hund- 
red miles. The Man, with slow horses and screaming 
wagon, hauled my lumber across weary miles of unbroken 
prairie, load by load. His pride was my pride, for I was I, 
and would live forever. No thought then of age— no, 
not for half a century did I so much as once think that 
the heavy timbers of my foundation could rot, or nails 
rust, or masonry crumble. But now I know I am old. 
I tremble with the storm, I shiver when the cold of win- 
ter comes. I dread the snow. The ice chills my blood 
and fills me with terror. I give but poor shelter, yet 
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people live within my swaying walls, glad to have even 
their meager protection. But old and weak and worn 
as I am, I still have Memory and my Memory and my 
soul are mine. 

Houses see and hear and know of many things far 
away in distance and in time. We see with others’ eyes 
and hear with others’ ears. Those who journey far away, 
return, and we listen to all they tell of adventure on land 
and on sea. In the night when the same stars that saw 
my first stone laid look down upon me and in the quiet 
hours of dawn, the past marshals its events before me 
like a dream of reality, and I laugh softly or weep blind- 
ly as memory grips me. Tonight the moon sails high in 
its heaven, lighting the earth; my soul cries out and 
memory gives command that I give voice to The Auto- 
biography of an old House. And so you who wish may 
read my life, told as thoughts come, rambling, discon- 
nected, pieced together as children play with blocks, tell- 
ing what I saw, what I heard, and what I thought in the 
days when youth was mine. 

The Man who built me had long lived upon the farm 
where I was born. All of his children were brought into 
life and lived in log houses. One day the Woman 
learned that another baby would soon be added to an 
already large pioneer family. 

That night the Man and the Woman talked into the 
growing hours of the morning. This last child should 
not be born in the old log house—he should begin life 
in a real home made of wood, with paint upon its walls. 
And so it was that I came into being to give this child 
of their old age a fitting home. There this child lived 
until hardship forced the sale of my farm, when I was 
abandoned by those to whom my walls had given 
protection. 

That sad day is far away in the events of my life but 
its grim shadow oppresses me after all the passing years. 
Even houses become lonely and long deeply for those 
loved ones of long ago, but they are all gone from me, 
all save the little Boy for whose coming I was built. 
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Even him I seldom see but sometimes I hear those who 
seek my shelter speak of him, and then I know that we 
two, who were so’ strongly linked in youth, still struggle 
against tempest and storm. 

THE PIONEERS 

A great covered wagon, its canvas sides lifted, expos- 
ing the interior, crept slowly over an unending prairie 
heading ever westward. Upon the front seat, driving a 
team of black horses, sat a man, by his side a woman, 
while within were four boys and girls from three to 
nine years of age. 

As far as the eye could see was illimitable prairie, 
with waving blue grass, little hills and broad valleys, 
sloughs and creeks, and lakes and rivers. In all that 
broad expanse no tree lifted its head—only prairie, 
beautiful, enticing, but wanting something vital to this 
family from a region where trees were mingled with 
prairie, lake and stream. 

It was early spring, the flowers of the prairie just 
blooming. The ground was soft with the early rains and 
the horses were weary, for roads there were none and 
the narrow rimmed wagon wheels often cut through the 
sod, sometimes miring so deeply that even the smallest 
child was placed upon the ground to lighten the load. 
At such times all pushed to the limit of their strength 
and by their aid the panting horses managed to extricate 
the wagon. 

When sloughs or lakes were encountered, a way 
around them was sought, but when a river rose in the 
line of travel, it was necessary to search up and down 
stream until a safe ford was found, or days of delay 
followed while the heavy load, piece by piece, was carried 
across the water and then reloaded. 

Once while fording a stream swollen by heavy rains, 
the water rose to the wagon floor. At the deepest spot 
a front wheel struck a rock with such violence as to 
throw the woman from her seat into the swift stream. 
She could not swim and the current was so strong she 
could not keep upon her feet, although she could touch 
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bottom and was in no great danger of drowning. The 
man quickly decided to drive his children, his precious 
household goods and farm machinery to the nearby shore 
and then return to mid-stream where the woman was 
struggling against the rushing waters. Encouraged by 
her screams, he presently reached her and pulled her 
ashore. 

Everywhere, in every slough, upon every creek and 
river and lake, ducks and geese covered the waters in 
unbelievable numbers. Long legged blue cranes watched 
scornfully as these pioneers drove slowly past them 
scarcely deigning to stalk to one side; while swift winged 
prairie chickens rose with a frightening whir and roared 
away to safety. The two small boys often ran ahead 
and with stone or sling shot sought to provide the even- 
ing meal. Suddenly a great mallard would spring from 
the grass a few feet before them and go rolling and 
tumbling and quacking loudly, almost within their grasp 
but always just out of their reach. For a dozen rods the 
wild chase would continue, when with a contemptuous 
quack the wise old duck would sail away. 

Occasionally a small herd of deer or antelope could 
be seen in the distance, quietly feeding upon the abundant 
grass. They always kept a look-out who stood upon a 
nearby hill and who watched as faithfully as any army 
sentry. When he saw the wagon from afar, he instantly 
gave signal and the entire herd would run to him and 
watch the approaching vehicle with apparent interest 
and curiosity. If the wagon were passing to one side, 
they would stand and stare until it was opposite or a 
little ahead, then suddenly with one accord, they would 
start running toward the wagon, apparently determined 
to keep in front to get to the other side. The man carried 
a rifle and as the deer passed in long swift jumps only 
a few rods away, he would raise his gun, and that night 
and for several days the tedium of ducks and prairie 
chickens was altered by fresh deer meat. 

One day as the sun was sinking behind a pillar of fire 
in the golden west, the Man saw something in the dis- 
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tance that aroused his interest, for he swerved ‘to the 
left and drove to the crest of the hill near by and, by 
shading his eyes, looked earnestly into the west. Then he 
spoke to the woman at his side telling her he saw tall 
trees a few miles away and would drive to them for shel- 
ter that night. At dusk they reached the trees, great 
massive oaks, their leaves just budding, only to find 
other people there before them. They were welcomed 
in true pioneer fashion, and pitching their tent beneath 
one of those wide spreading oaks, spent the night. 


Almost before it was light the following morning the 
two little boys were up, running here and there among 
the trees, presently returning in great excitement to tell 
their parents that there was a large lake only a few rods 
away through the trees. 


The boys were very anxious to stay there in the grove 
upon the banks of the lake, so anxious, that the Man 
and the Woman decided to buy the place. After long 
discussions with the man in possession, he was induced 
to sell his rights for the team of horses driven by the 
Man. 


It is hard to say whether the boys’ joy that their long 
ride was over and they were to live among the trees 
on the lake was greater than their sorrow at parting with 
that faithful team. Hot tears fell as the loyal horses that 
had drawn them over prairie and across streams were 
driven away, but youth is resilient, and soon memory of 
departed horses was lost in the joy of trees and water 
and home. 


There upon that very spot where stood the tent that 
night so many years ago, was I built, and there I stood 
for more than thirty years until in a day of evil, as I shall 
tell you, I was taken away from the spot I loved so well 
and carried to the despised prairie, away from my lovely 
trees, to the forlorn place where I now sit and suffer in 
mind and in soul. 


But now I shall think and speak only of happier days 
when I stood beneath the shade of those tall trees that 
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from afar had led the Man and the Woman to their 
destiny. 

How I loved those trees! The birds came to them for 
shade, there to build their nests and rear their young. 
Sweet music from myriad throats each morning roused 
those who lived within my walls; each night the little 
ones were lulled to slumber by music no orchestra, how- 
ever great, could equal. It was a lovely, charming spot 
and there for a third of a century I sat facing the 
east—the first to catch the rays of the morning sun as it 
swept above the eastern hills. 

Before me all was prairie; behind me, fifty acres of oak 
and elm and basswood, and then the lake. From where 
I stood I could see many miles into the east, and in the 
winter, when the leaves had loosened their hold upon the 
branches and came fluttering down to earth, I could see 
the lake and far down its long beaches. 

I could see the wild game passing high above in great 
flocks and hear their night cries in the distance. I could 
see them as they soared low above the prairie, seeking 
food. I watched them alight in slough and pond and saw 
them breed and nest. 

Nature was supreme in her majesty and beauty. The 
hand of man had not touched nor destroyed her wonders. 
The sky was green or black or blue or golden as caprice 
or shifting cloud or sunset shadows painted the picture. 

I loved those trees; I loved my place there upon the 
bank of the lake; I suffered as only you who have suf- 
fered can understand when men lifted me up and carried 
me from the hallowed spot where I was born out to the 
open prairie. There I could not see my lovely trees, save 
the tallest branches when tossed by the south wind. I 
was homesick, lonely, unhappy, but I had not the power 
to change unkind fortune, and here I sit today in soli- 
tude, by the roadside. 

But when I lived beneath those glorious trees, I saw 
and lived and took my just part in events that I alone 
of all houses in all the world am privileged to tell to you. 
Who knows but that the ability to write this autobiogra- 
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phy is not given in some degree to compensate my pres- 
ent loneliness. 
THE WILDERNESS 

The Man led his family into the wilderness as had 
many before him. As man came, the cruel Indian de- 
parted, leaving in his trail the blood of massacre. The 
Man’s team gone, he was forced to use the slow but 
patient ox in all of his work. Tools and implements were 
few, and those fashioned by unskilled hands. There 
were no swift trains to carry his product to distant mar- 
kets or return to him the bare necessities upon which 
pioneer life depended. These he must carry from afar, 
over trackless prairies, threatened always by wild beast 
and savage red man. As he walked in field and wood, 
his gun was ever close at hand, ready for instant use. 
Once the savage returned and burned and murdered 
in a nearby community. The Man was away, serving his 
country as a soldier, leaving the home and the children 
to the care and management of the Woman. This was 
long before I came into being, but I have heard the tale 
so often that to me it is as real as though it was I rather 
than the old log house that gave them shelter. 

The Woman and the boys managed the farm with the 
help of a hired man who lived in a small tent pitched 
beneath the trees. The log house was small, scarcely 
large enough to give room for the Woman and her four 
small children. The boys often asked permission to sleep 
in the tent and were there when the alarm was given 
that the Indians were coming. The sun was just rising 
over the hills to the east when the pounding of hoofs 
was heard approaching, and into the yard a man swiftly 
dashed, shouting that the Indians were coming and to 
rush to the fort for protection. Almost before anyone 
could speak, away the rider sped, repeating his warn- 
ing from home to home. 

Breakfast was on the table but no one gave food a 
moment’s thought. In that very community only a few 
short years before, every resident, save two women who 
were taken captive, fell beneath the deadly crash of 
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tomahawk and scalping knife—Spirit Lake Massacre— 
1857. With this knowledge in the mind of even the 
youngest child, no time was spent in leaving. 


A little fort had been raised in the nearby town and 
to its safety the family fled. It was haying time and the 
rack was on the wagon but no one stopped to remove 
it. Breakfast was left uneaten, a few necessities thrown 
into the wagon, and away to the fort. The old ox team 
had been replaced by horses and by aid of whip and 
lash they raced up the road, along the lake shore, over 
the narrow bridge and into town. 


As they neared the causeway across the lake, other 
settlers who had been warned by the panting rider came 
wildly down the trail leading to safety. Their wagons 
were filled with bedding and food and crying children. 

You will find it difficult, I am sure, in this day and in 
your comfortable homes to realize even a little of the 
excitement and clamor among the people as they rushed 
pell-mell into the little stockade called a fort. 

A trench about three feet deep and a hundred feet 
square had been dug and into this heavy timbers from 
the lake shore had been set closely together. The trench 
was then filled with earth firmly tramped down, leaving 
a solid row of logs standing some twelve feet above the 
ground. Within this protection the people came and 
there they lived until the soldiers, a hundred miles away, 
arrived. 

All able bodied men had gone to war, leaving only 
old men and boys to guard the people. Every boy large 
enough to lift and aim a gun had one of his own. Early 
he learned the art of shooting straight and never forgot, 
however old. Hence, though few in number, not only the 
old men but the boys as well were dangerous when 
armed, and even the women and little children were 
brave under such heroic protection. 

The greatest difficulty, while waiting for the soldiers, 
was to keep the small boys within the fort. Not one 
but felt himself the equal of any red man, and longed 
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to slip away to visit vengeance upon the pioneers’ great- 
est enemy. The oldest boy, then about ten, escaped from 
the watchful eye of the Woman and was a mile away, 
dragging a heavy musket, before he was caught and 
brought back. 

Another day the sentinel shouted that the Indians 
were again coming. Every person rushed to the stockade 
door, and there, about five miles away, a single file was 
coming over the hill to the northeast. Every man and 
boy took his place, prepared to defend the fort with his 
life. The look-out reported the approach of the long 
line—now near the home of one pioneer, now at an- 
other’s. Every moment they expected to see the smoke 
of burning cabins rise, but none appeared. A scout was 
sent to a hill half a mile away to watch the advance. 
Presently he returned to the fort running rapidly. All 
expected to see him pursued by swift runners but he 
came on alone. When he neared the fort, the defenders 
were surprised to see that he was laughing. There were 
no Indians, only a herd of cattle wending their way slow- 
ly homeward. 

Unless you have lived where men and women and 
little children have been massacred; unless, but a few 
miles away, you have huddled with a hundred other 
frightened people, protected only by logs standing up- 
right around you; unless, by a miracle, Indians, red with 
the blood of neighbor and friend, were turned suddenly 
into a herd of peaceful cows homeward bound, chewing 
the cud of contentment, you cannot realize or understand 
the wild joy that followed. Faces which a moment be- 
fore were pale with fear flushed with relief. Mothers 
who had gathered their little ones by their sides as 
though a mother’s love could protect them from savage 
fury, danced and sang in glad happiness. And to make 
the day complete there appeared through the trees a 
mile away to the south a band of quick stepping men, 
holding aloft the dearest, the most beautiful flag of all 
the world. No further need for caution, for sentinels, 
for night watchmen; for the soldiers, by forced marches, 
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had returned almost as rapidly as the messenger sent by 
the worried and fearful people. 

Many of the pioneers thus hurriedly rushed from their 
homes never returned to them but drove “back east” to 
friends and safety. The Woman was one of those to 
abandon her home by the lake shore. With her boys 
to aid her, she drove more than five hundred long weary 
miles, back along the trail traveled only two years be- 
fore. But she did not forget her home among the trees 
and when the Indians had been driven far away, she 
returned. 

The boys were a year older and large enough to drive 
the team and help in time of trouble. At last they were 
once more beneath the great oaks around the log house, 
left so hurriedly that early August morning. They en- 
tered to find the table just as it had been left a year be- 
fore; not one thing destroyed, not one thing taken. If 
others had entered that home, they had respected the 
absent owner. 

When in later years I have seen men prowl around my 
doors, pry open my windows, enter and destroy and 
steal, I have often wondered what splendid moral fibre 
is today lacking that men possessed in the days when 
our country was young. 

The forward advance of civilization could not be 
stemmed; more and more hardy men and earnest women 
made the long westward trek until finally a county was 
organized and a reign of law and order banished the gun 
and knife. Those who had braved the wilderness wrote 
glowing letter to friend and relative, telling of the new 
land by the lakes—its beauty, the fertility of its soil, the 
joy of life upon the broad prairie and along the winding 
rivers, and those letters brought more families to share 
in the virgin wealth of forest and plain. 

All of those who thus came were forced to suffer hard- 
ship that even the bravest of today would hesitate to 
face. Mail came only by pony express or lumbering 
stage coach. To leave a comfortable home in the east 
to take up living under such conditions required stern 
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manhood. Courage, unfaltering and firm, was absolute- 
ly necessary; tenacity of purpose, imperative; willingness 
to face privation by day and by night, as essential as the 
urge to live. Mental torture is said to be the surest road 
to destruction, more potent even than physical torture. 
These men and women fought both and conquered. 
They braved the storm and won; they dared loneliness 
and won. 


In the evenings they sat before blazing logs and planned 
the spring work. As winter prepared to loosen its hold 
upon stream and lake, they cut enough wood for another 
year. Great trees were hauled from the timber. Sharp 
axes cut them into the required lengths for the stoves, 
and willing hands split and piled enough wood to last 
until spring should come again. 


There were horses to feed and curry, cattle to drive 
to the lake for water, pigs, whose squealing demanded 
attention, occasional trips to town for sugar and coffee, 
wood to pile into the big woodbox back of the kitchen 
stove; something always to do so that even winter, when 
storms drove everyone indoors, time did not hang heavily 
but passed so quickly that day merged into night and 
night became day almost too rapidly. In fall and in 
spring great flights of ducks and geese filled the sky. 
Northward they flew in the warm spring days; south- 
ward as the chill of approaching winter came down upon 
them. 


In their endless flights they brought to mind the irre- 
sistible advance of time—relentless, dispassionate, im- 
placable. The young look forward and would hasten its 
passing; the old look backward and would restrain its 
crushing advance. 


And so the years followed in unending procession un- 
til the Man and the Woman decided to build for them 
and their children a new house beneath the oaks. There 
I was born in thought and then in being—I became a 
house, a home, a part of the new land so rapidly advanc- 
ing with the march of time and progress. 
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THE Houser 

I have told you how the Man and the Woman decided 
to build a new home as the birthplace for the last child, 
the child of their old age. They selected a spot beneath 
the tallest trees. There was digged a cellar as large as 
the main part of the house—ten feet deep, twenty feet 
wide, thirty feet long—and walled with stone set in 
masonry. Above this foundation I stood almost two 
stories high. I faced the east. Before me was the open 
prairie; back of me, the forest and the lake. 

The main building had two rooms below and three 
rooms above. On the north of this were built the kitchen, 
the pantry, and a bedroom. On the west, a large room 
thirty feet long, known as the “back room,” which was 
never lathed nor plastered. 

Pioneers in the days when I was young gave little 
thought to the cold, they accepted it as a part of their 
lives, so I was not built warmly. My sides were two by 
four, covered by siding without, lath and plaster, within. 
There were neither storm doors nor storm windows. I 
was heated by a kitchen stove, but on occasions of great 
importance, a fire was kindled in the tall heater in the 
“front room.” At night the fires were allowed to go out, 
with the result that everything froze solid. My walls 
were thin, my windows did not fit closely, my doors 
were loose, leaving wide cracks. 

When the terrible blizzards came, as I shall tell you 
later, the snow came in through every tiny crevice. It 
sometimes would drift entirely across the floor in little 
windrows, as far apart as the cracks and crevices, through 
which the flakes had made entrance. The windows be- 
came frosted from human breath or the singing of the 
teakettle. Men with beards awakened mornings to find 
their whiskers frozen to the bed covers. 

Life was hard in those days and it took hardy men 
and women to endure and survive. Yet as I look back 
upon those days of endless hardship and privation, I 
fain would return to them, if only in returning, could 
come also those whom I so much loved—those who for so 
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long a time lived with me—those who so often came to 
visit and who lingered to the music of the homely “fiddle,” 
or enjoyed the simple food and neighborly cheer. But alas, 
with one exception, all that family have been called to 
a newer, finer Home than ever I afforded and I shall see 
them no more. 

Tue House RaiIsiInc 


By now the Man was a farmer of means. He planted 
and harvested a thousand acres of wheat—a real job in 
days of primitive machinery. His braking plows, drawn 
by six fine horses, turned more and more sod on more 
and more land. The golden wheat upon hill and in valley 
waved in the sunshine. As the Man drove weary miles 
for material with which to raise my walls and cover my 
floors, he took with him a great load of wheat from the 
bins where was stored last year’s crop, exchanging this, 
which he did not need, for lumber which he did need. 
Gradually the pile of lumber grew until dimension 
timbers, siding, lath, shingles, and door and window 
frames, seemingly enough to build a dozen houses 
filled my yard. 

In those days of few but close friends, no home nor 
barn was erected without inviting neighbors, however 
distant, to aid in the raising; a day was set and in came 
the neighbors and friends for a score of miles around. 
Not men alone but their wives and their children, all 
ready to make a holiday, when vastly more attention was 
given to food and drink and dancing than to the actual 
work. 

Raising of my walls was not begun until after all had 
eaten the picnic dinner served beneath the great oaks. 
For hours women had bustled about emptying baskets, 
filling dishes with preserves which every good housewife 
so proudly made in those days, arranging plates upon 
long tables, until after what seemed to the small boys 
hovering about an interminable delay, the alluring odor 
of coffee and roasted meats floated over the gathering. 
And when the coffee was just right, the meats browned 
“to a turn,” and the potatoes sizzled in the hot frying 
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pans, the cry of “Come and get it” brought instant re- 
sults. Men, however old, and children, however young, 
required no urging and almost instantly both sides of the 
long tables were filled and the real business of the day 
was on. 

How the very trees rang with joke and shout and 
laughter as food was passed and hungry appetites were 
assuaged. I doubt if ever people assembled under such 
happy circumstances as in the days when our country 
was young and they were so carefree and hopeful. 

Even pioneer tables must sometimes become empty 
and pioneer stomachs become filled, so in time these 
friends and neighbors rose and attention was turned 
from food to the great thrill of raising my walls. 

There were no real carpenters to shape my timbers 
and fit my windows and doors, but every man was a 
carpenter and mechanic and blacksmith in his own 
right. It may be that my frame was not planned with 
exactness but it was put together and fitted nearly 
enough for the time and place. 

The timbers were laid upon the ground and then 
nailed together—a whole side in one piece. Then with 
many a “ho, heave ho” and shout and laughter, up went 
the side into place. Instantly a dozen hammers drove 
home the nails that held my walls. While one side was 
thus constructed, the other three sides were being built, 
each gang of workmen making every effort to place its 
side in position before the others. As quickly almost 
as I now tell it, my four sides were raised and nailed to- 
gether. Then came the rafters, and I stood ready for 
floor and siding. 

The evening shadows fell across my walls. The great 
trees projected their form and shape eastward as the sun 
sank beyond the lake’s farther shore. The women again 
prepared food, and as the men laid aside hammer and 
saw, I knew that my raising was finished—though only 
a skeleton I was a house with promise of greatness and 
beauty to be always my own. 

Nightfall only added to the merriment. All night long 
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the fiddle droned out the merry tunes of Money Musk, 
Pop Goes The Weazel, and Turkey In The Straw, while 
the call to “Swing your partners, one and all” brought 
extra applause from those sitting on the side. Finally 
dawn came over the hills, breakfast was served and the 
guests began preparations for the homeward drive. Not 
one but gave a last admiring glance toward me and I 
know that each within his heart wished that he might 
be returning to a home as splendid as I was to be. I 
watched them disappear over the hills and when the 
last could no longer be seen, I felt that I was truly born. 
I Am FINisHED 

Day after day men worked on me until at last my 
window frames were set, my doors in place, my siding 
nailed to the studding, and my roof boards ready for 
the shingles. Then one day the neighbors came back to 
see the new house, completed and ready for occupancy. 
What a day was that! How proud were the Man and 
Woman! How filled with pride and joy was I, for I was 
a House, a Home, the finest and largest in all that 
country. 

That night my floors echoed to the whine of the violin 
and the stamping of many feet. The old fashioned 
square dance with an occasional turn to the Virginia 
Reel prevailed. The fiddler occupied a chair set upon 
the kitchen stove which had been turned around against 
the wall to make room for two sets of dancers. All doors 
were open and two more “sets” danced in the “parlor,” 
two in the “front room” and three in the large “back 
room.” The men seemed to feel that the highest jumper 
was the best dancer, and back and forth they went, 
swinging their partners on the corner and “balancing 
all” with an energy that few today could endure. 

I was speechless with consuming pride. My clean 
white walls, my shining floors, my spotless windows, 
were my joy. It was my day of greatness and that night 
I lived. I saw only happiness for the future, but alas, 
while in all the years the Man and the Woman lived 
within my walls, only one soul was called to its Maker, 
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I could not, happily, vision the hardships, the want, the 
trouble, that Time would bring to so many of the joyous 
throng who have met here. 

At midnight the guests were told to prepare for supper. 
The kitchen was cleared, tables were set, and great loads 
of steaming food—fried chicken, roast beef, mashed po- 
tatoes, gravy, hot breads, gallons of steaming coffee— 
were carried from the old house to the new. What a 
shout as children and young people gathered around the 
groaning tables! On such great occasions children were 
permitted to stay up as long as Nature consented, and 
how those rosy cheeked little folks ate and laughed until, 
exhausted, they would find an overcoat or blanket and 
sleep until they were awakened for the homeward 
journey. 

Midnight did not end the celebration, for far into the 
morning hours the dance continued until the sun’s rays 
gave notice that another day’s work called men and 
women alike. Such were the parties of my youth. The 
pioneers made a business of their fun—always all night, 
and sometimes on special occasions, all day and all night. 
No one was in a hurry. There was no place to go, noth- 
ing to do in the winter except the daily “chores.” So why 
hurry? They were carefree, happy, generous, kindly, 
loving, forgetting faults, forgiving offense. I would give 
much, had I much to give, to see the men and women 
who honored me at my birth, gathered once more with- 
in my walls. But that may not be and in common with 
all upon whom age presses heavily, I must, if I would be 
happy, see only the joys and dwell little upon the evils 
that come into every life. 

When the guests, assembled to raise my walls, departed 
for their homes, I was incomplete—when they returned 
the second time, they saw a finished house. And now 
I tell you the things that I, myself saw and heard and 
felt. My Autobiography in truth now begins. 

Tue LirrLe Guest ARRIVES 


I have told you that the Man and the Woman built 
me that their last child might have a better home than 
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the rude log hut in which the older children were born 
and had lived. 

The very day ‘following my completion the family 
moved from the old cabin into my spacious walls, filled 
with pride and happiness, and that very night the doctor 
came and presently I heard a faint cry from baby lips 
and knew the visitor whom we had been expecting had 
arrived to bless the declining years of a Man and a 
Woman who had braved privation and suffered in cold 
and hunger that a house should be assured for their 
children. 

The little guest who came to live within my new walls 
was a boy and there he lived for eighteen years, until 
the farm was sold and the family moved to a nearby 
town. I had had many moments of sorrow as one after 
another of this large family left for homes of their own, 
but the deepest grief of all was when these who remained, 
loaded the household goods into wagons and left without 
a word of goodbye to me. 

I was left empty and alone. My walls were without 
ornament, places where pictures had hung showed white 
and clean, while elsewhere was discoloration; my floors 
were robbed of even the rag rugs sewed by the Woman; 
every piece of furniture was gone. I saw myself for- 
saken; those whom I had sheltered so many years had 
deserted me, and I was like an old man whose children, 
in their own homes, had forgotten the love that once 
bound them together. I am not ashamed to tell you that 
the eyes of my soul shed tears, lonely, bitter tears that 
cold winter morning when everything I loved was taken 
from me. But I am telling you of the Boy and must not 
intrude my sorrows here. 

For many years I lived with them and they, with me. 
I knew their faults, and sympathized; their virtues, and 
rejoiced. Perhaps it is because I am old, my vision is not 
clear, my judgement warped, but look as I may, I cannot 
find in the men and women of today the depth of soul 
and strength of character I saw and loved in the men 
and women of my youth. 
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But I am an old house, already sunk in my dotage 
and should not think of such things, much less express 
my thoughts in word or writing. So now I go forward 
with this tale of little things. 

Diccinc THE WELL 

One of the first things done after my last shingle was 
laid and my walls plastered and my woodwork painted 
was to dig a well in the alcove formed by the L shape 
between my main part and the big back room extending 
thirty feet westward. To dig a well in those days was not 
like it came to be in later years when men came with 
machinery and with a great huge auger bored a hole in 
the ground deep enough to reach a vein of water. No 
such machinery was available then, and men had to dig, 
remove the dirt and wall up the well, all by hard hand 
labor. 

I watched with interest when they started digging. I 
heard them talking about the work before they began. 
They told of digging the old well down toward the ra- 
vine. One man had done all the work and he had gone 
down almost forty feet alone. He had no one to operate 
the windlass and haul up the dirt. He started the well 
and dug down about eight feet before he had any trouble 
throwing out the dirt. 


At that point he could not throw any higher and it 
was necessary to find some way to remove the dirt. He 
built a platform half way across the opening of the well 
and threw the dirt upon this platform until it could hold 
no more. Then he climbed upon the platform and threw 
the dirt out onto the ground. Then he climbed out of 
the well and threw the dirt far enough away so that he 
would have enough room for the rest of the dirt as he 
dug it out. 


When he had gone down another six or eight feet, he 
built another platform covering half the opening of the 
well and filled that with dirt. This platform was built 
on the opposite side of the well so that the dirt could be 
thrown from one platform to the other. And so he 
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worked himself down, step by step, as it were, until he 
found water. By the time he was down forty feet he had 
built at least six platforms and every shovel full of dirt 
had to be handled once for each platform and then finally 
out upon the ground at the top of the well. Anyone 
thinking of just what this meant can see how much hard 
work was involved and how much time was required in 
digging a well. It was backbreaking work. Day after 
day after day for weeks continued the endless work of 
shoveling dirt up six feet, then another, and another 
and the final clearing away at the mouth of the well. 
When all of this was done, came even the harder work of 
laying the inner wall of stone. 

All land in that part of the country was more or less 
covered with round heads as they were called, stones 
from six inches to a foot in diameter. Along the lake 
shore were many more of these stones. When the time 
came to dig the well and make the wall, it was necessary 
to haul these stones from the field or lake shore. Because 
these stones were so heavy, there were built affairs 
called “stone boats”—boats that were dragged along up- 
on the ground much as a sleigh runs upon snow in the 
deep snows of winter. The heavy stones were rolled up- 
on a stone boat by one man, whereas two or more men 
would have been needed to lift the stones into a wagon. 
Most of the work in pioneer days was a one man job 
anyway, and so clearing the farm of stone was a one man 
job by using a stone boat. 

It was necessary of course to begin the wall at the 
bottom of the well. The water had to be drawn out by 
a bucket and the stone let down to the bottom by that 
bucket. When enough stone had been lowered, down 
went the man and soon he had the first layer of stone 
built around the wall. Then day after day and week after 
week the work continued. It was necessary to keep the 
water out until the wall had risen above water level 
and all the time a platform upon which to work was re- 
quired. These platforms were used until the wall was 
built up to one of them, when it was removed so the walls 
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could be laid, and another platform built upon which to 
work in laying the stone. 

At last the wall was finished to the top of the well 
and then a platform was built over the mouth of the 
well, with an opening in the center for the bucket to 
enter, and a wooden wall built around the well upon 
this platform, so that animals and children could not fall 
into the well. Sometimes a “sweep” was used in draw- 
ing the water. This was a long pole balanced over the 
well upon two arms six or eight feet long. At one end 
was a bucket and at the other a heavy weight to balance 
the bucket. This sweep could be used only in shallow 
wells, however, and the well dug at my step was far too 
deep for a sweep, so a wooden affair called a windlass 
was rigged across the frame around the well and a large 
bucket tied to a strong rope attached to the windlass 
was let down to the water by unwinding the rope, and the 
bucket, filled, was pulled up by winding up the rope. This 
seemed a wonderful way of getting water from a deep 
well and was the only means used for many long years. 

A little later a peculiar affair was invented to get 
water—many little iron buckets, holding only about a 
tea cup of water, were attached to a continuous chain that 
kept revolving so that as soon as a bucket was emptied, 
it was carried down into the well for more water. This 
new way fascinated me and I watched every time any- 
one went out to draw water. 

After many more years I saw them bring to our farm 
a long piece of hollow iron pipe. The little iron buckets 
were taken out and this long pipe put down into the 
well. A kind of handle was fastened to this pipe and 
when the handle was pumped up and down, water came 
out of this pipe. I never did understand just how it 
worked, but I could see that the water really did come 
when the handle was pumped. I thought this surely 
must be the perfect way of getting water, and so it was 
for a long time. 

Before I go on I must tell of a little thing that happened 
one day in the cold winter. The boys were out pumping 
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water when one of them said to the little Boy, “Stick 
out your tongue to this handle and see what happens.” 
The Boy did as he was told and stuck his tongue against 
the cold iron. In an instant he pulled it away with a 
scream, and I could see that the iron had taken away a 
part of the skin from his tongue and it was bleeding a 
great deal. The little Boy ran to his mother crying bitter- 
ly. His tongue was sore for many days; I could not and 
do not yet understand why older boys think it smart or 
funny to do such cruel things. 


I thought the pump was the best thing they ever 
would have to raise water, but one day some men came 
out with another very peculiar looking thing. I watched 
them as they worked. Soon a tall tower was erected 
right over the well, and at the top of the tower was in- 
stalled a thing called a “windmill.” Presently the wind 
blew, and to my astonishment, this wheel began to turn, 
and as it turned, water began running from the iron pipe 
and soon the big trough was filled and overruning. 

When I saw this, I thought that surely this is the best 
man can do. First the water was drawn up in buckets, 
then in little buckets on a pulley, next a hand pump, 
and last a windmill. But I was mistaken, for one day 
men came with a small machine in a box. The big wind- 
mill was taken down and hauled away, and. from the 
box was taken something that was fastened to the pump 
handle. I almost jumped from my foundation when 
suddenly with a roar and a snort, the little machine 
which had been fastened to the handle began to pump 
water much more swiftly than ever the windmill could. 
The big trough was filled before I could realize what 
was going on, and I heard one of the men say that the 
Man would not have to wait for the wind to blow when 
he wanted water. Thus one advance after another has 
lifted farming from drudgery to a comparative ease and 
comfort. 

THe THRESHING MACHINE 


Born while blocks, shingles, short boards and other 
fragments of my being lingered about, the Boy quickly 
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became an expert in building block houses. As he grew 
in years, his mind turned to machinery and many a 
curious affair blossomed in my big back room or out 
under the trees. 


The most intriguing of all machinery was the big J. 
I. Case threshing machine. It was the largest type 
made, equipped with a 36 inch cylinder, operated by 
horse power, and a wonderful machine for its day. It 
was called a separator because it separated the grain 
from the straw. It was run by a peculiar machine called 
the horse power which lay flat on the ground. It had 
no wheels and when it was moved, it was carried on a 
low wagon. In later years wheels were placed under 
the horse power and it was hauled around by horses. 

This separator had six long arms, or sweeps, extend- 
ing from the center outward. To these, six teams were 
hitched. As the horses went around and around, they 
turned the horse power which in turn turned a long 
iron rod that extended from it to the separator. This rod 
was attached in such a manner as to set the machinery 
going when the horses began their journey around the 
power. 

To keep the six teams going evenly a man stood at 
the center of the horse power with a long whip that 
made more noise when snapped than a pistol shot. 
When he saw a team loafing, he touched them up by 
a cutting snap of his long whip. 

The separator made a soft humming noise when in 
operation. When this big cylinder began to revolve, 
this humming noise could be heard for miles. With the 
wind or breeze in the right direction, it was easy to 
tell whether the machine was being run at full speed 
and if the grain was being fed evenly into the cylin- 
der. Feeding, as it was called, was very important. If 
fed too fast, much grain was lost, whereas, by regular, 
even feeding the kernels were loosened and fell into 
the hopper; and if too much went in at one time, it 
would stop the cylinder and no more could be fed un- 
til the proper speed had been acquired. When thus 
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overfed, a resounding “chug” resulted that could be 
heard all over the farm. A good feeder never overfed 
his machine and of course threshed more grain than a 
careless feeder. 

As I sit today in my lonely place upon the prairie, 
I listen in threshing time for the low growl as the 
cylinder begins to revolve, its whine, as speed increases, 
and then its calm, even movement as the grain goes in 
the feeder. 

Times have changed since my youth. No longer are 
horse powers used; no longer do horses bear the load; 
no more the interesting sound of the “chug”; for today 
great engines give the power; no bandcutters work with 
knife and blade; no feeder spreads the sheaves, for 
men in hayracks, using forks, throw the bundles into 
a long trough through which they are carried to the 
cylinder, and in an instant later the golden kernels 
come pouring out. 

In my youth threshing days were great days. House- 
wives vied with each other in having the best food 
to set before the threshers. The men were always 
hungry and every woman felt her reputation at stake 
as the half famished men gathered around her table. 
If they ate all in sight, she felt honored; if they left 
food uneaten, she was humiliated. She hovered around 
the table like a mother chicken over her young. Would 
this one have more white meat, another more potatoes, 
more hot biscuit, more gravy, more steaming coffee? 
Thus she did urge her food upon her willing victims, 
and as each took a second or third helping, her pleas- 
ure was unbounded. 


Men had great appetites in those pioneer days and 
women enjoyed nothing more than to satisfy the hunger 
of all who came—stranger and friend alike. No one 
was ever turned away. The door was ever open. Gen- 
erous, kindly, sympathetic, ready to sacrifice for others, 
willing to bear burdens not their own: such were the 
pioneer women of my youth. 


The Boy was always awake when the threshers 
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came, whether it was late at night or early morning, 
always pleading to be allowed to do some part of the 
work. There was no job in threshing he did not want 
to do. He was certain that he could work in the straw 
stack, sack the grain, drive the horses on the horse 
power, feed the grain into the great cylinder. He was 
a nuisance on general principles, but the Man only 
laughed at him, telling him he must eat more and grow 
more if he wanted to do a man’s work at threshing time. 


The threshers carried a number of men as their reg- 
ular crew—a driver to stand on the horse power, crack- 
ing his long whip; a manager, who also kept the ma- 
chinery oiled; and often a specially skilled feeder to 
spread the bundles and feed them evenly into the cylin- 
der. Besides these, many others made up the threshing 
crew, but usually they were neighbors who exchanged 
work with each other. 

I noticed that the Boy always sat with the threshers 
at the table, trying to eat as much as they. But little 
stomachs cannot hold so much, yet he ate until his eyes 
fairly popped in his determination to grow up and be a 
big man, as the Man had suggested. 

One day a thresher, living nearby, made what would 
be called a wise crack by saying that the Boy was 
the “titman” of the family. To the Boy who well under- 
stood what was meant in calling him a “titman” no 
greater insult could have been offered, and for years he 
harbored an unfriendly feeling toward the man who so 
humiliated him in the presence of the threshing crew. 
But by eating substantial, health-building food and by 
the ample exercise afforded by farm chores, the Boy 
grew rapidly—ceased to be the titman—and eventually 
became the tallest of a family of tall men. 

The Boy never outgrew his interest in and love for 
machinery and when he was about twelve, he built a 
regular threshing machine, power and all. The cylin- 
der teeth were nails, the concave teeth were nails, and 
the horse power, a belt running over a wheel raised 
from the ground that it might be turned. The sieves 
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shook back and forth, throwing the grain into a trough 
that carried it to a bushel measure. The straw was 
pulled up by a carrier and dropped at the rear end of 
the machine. It was a very fine outfit but unhappily the 
Boy built it in the big back room and the doors were 
not large enough to get it out. He had to tear it down 
to remove it and then rebuild it but the machine worked 
and great was his pride and joy. 

Of such simple things was life in those far away 
days—no hurry to go somewhere, no hurry to return; 
no worry about riches, for wealth could buy but little 
for the rich not equally possessed by the poor—no deep 
poverty, no proud riches; no injustice, no unkindness, 
no hardships imposed by man himself. Generous, jovial, 
loyal, great hearted and good hearted—such were the 
men and the women who crossed endless prairies to 
build for themselves a new country between the wind- 
ing lakes. 

THE BLizzaRD 


Not very long after my completion there came what 
was known among the pioneers as a “blizzard.” Even 
while the men were putting on my shingles, I heard 
them say it was getting almost time for some “weather,” 
and shortly after the Man and the Woman moved into 
their new house, the “weather” came. 


It was a beautiful winter day. The sun was shining, 
the snow melting, and it seemed to me that a more love- 
ly day could scarcely be desired, but I heard the Man tell 
the Woman that from the smell of the air, a blizzard 
was on its way. Then I noticed the peculiar appearance 
of the sky. It was not clear and blue as it had been, and 
while the sun was still shining, it was a different look- 
ing sun that soared the heavens—a blurred sun, strange 
and hazy. Then suddenly it almost disappeared and all 
that one could see was the place where it had been 
shining—a little brighter spot than elsewhere. 

Soon all the sky grew black and it was almost as 
dark as night. There was no wind, but a strange calm- 
ness that was so calm it attracted one’s attention. These 
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changes took place in less time than I have taken in 
telling, for the different appearance of everything was 
almost instantaneous. Then suddenly a great wind 
swept out of the northwest with a roar that was deaf- 
ening and fearful, and the blizzard was upon us. 


Before the storm I could see far down the lake and 
away off on the prairie, but when it struck, all objects 
were blotted out save the two great oaks whose branch- 
es rubbed against my shingles. 

The air was filled with whirling snowflakes, driven 
with such force that no man nor animal could face 
them. They lashed against my roof, my walls, my win- 
dows—my whole body shook and quivered in that ter- 
rible blast. At times I believed I was being moved from 
my foundation; my entire frame weaved and twisted; 
my doors and windows rattled. I wondered how long 
I could stand such violence and hoped it would soon be 
over. I was to learn that when such storms came, they 
seldom ended within three days and nights, and this 
one raged with all its force for three long days and 
three terrible nights. 

During those three long days and nights no one 
thought of venturing out. The stock was in the barns 
and had some feed, but the Man said it would be suicide 
to attempt to get to them. At last the raging wind became 
less violent, the flakes of snow less dense, the sky not 
quite so dark, and the storm was over. But even then 
no one ventured forth until the wind ceased and the 
sun once more rode the heavens. 

Gradually it became possible to see the lake and the 
prairie and things close about us. What I saw was amaz- 
ing. The snow was piled in drifts, sometimes twenty 
feet high. Fences were completely covered, the smaller 
buildings did not show at all. The snow was piled 
against the big barns almost to the roofs, and my win- 
dows were drifted full. Before doors could be opened 
much shoveling was necessary. The barns were finally 
reached by excavating great tunnels beneath the snow 
drifts. I could not see, but by the noises that came from 
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the barns, I could imagine the joy with which the animals 
welcomed the arrival of food and water. 

I experienced many similar storms in the days when 
the Man and the Woman lived beneath my roof. In 
many storms, unfortunate persons, caught from pro- 
tection, were frozen to death; others lost their hands 
or feet, and in some instances lost both hands and feet. 
I remember one who was thus afflicted and what a 
piteous sight it was to see him carried about and fed 
like a helpless baby. 

One terrible storm came up so quickly that there 
was no time to send the children home from school. 
Indeed, it was a positive rule that no one should be 
permitted to leave the school building under such cir- 
cumstances. The teacher and pupils were marooned for 
three days. All fuel was burned in an attempt to keep 
the building warm. Finally it became necessary to burn 
the school desks, the pictures, anything that was loose. 

I remember that the Man and the Woman were great- 
ly worried when the storm came up so suddenly, as 
all their older children were in school. On the second 
day when there seemed no letup in the storm, the 
Woman baked a large sack full of doughnuts and asked 
the Man to carry them to the marooned children. 


A stake and rider fence ran from the nearby barn to 
a point within a few rods of the schoolhouse, and the 
Man believed that by following this fence, he could 
reach the children. He knew the lay of the land after 
leaving this point and by good fortune reached the 
building. There was much joy among the children and 
teacher that day when food was brought to them. 
Water was obtained by melting snow, so no one really 
suffered while the blizzard swept over them: 

I remember another blizzard that came up as the 
Man was driving across the prairie twenty-five miles 
from home. He unfastened the horses, knowing full 
well that they would take care of themselves, as horses, 
always face away from a storm and keep going until it 
is over. Turning the wagon box over, he crawled un- 
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der it. He had on an overcoat made from buffalo hide, 
and nothing ever was fashioned by the hand of man 
so certain of protection against cold and snow. The 
snow drifted around the wagon box, giving further 
protection, and when the storm had ceased, the Man 
emerged safe and sound. 

The frontier was deluged with stories of these ter- 
rible blizzards, but I have been told enough so that 
anyone who reads will understand. Only recently 
similar storms have swept over the land, giving to the 
few who still remember the blizzards of my youth, 
renewed memories of pioneer hardships. 

Farm Work In THe Otp Days 


As the spring drew near and the days began to 
lengthen and the sun’s rays descended more forcefully, 
the men began the work of chopping and piling the 
year’s supply of wood. To have the wood convenient 
for use, the logs were hauled from the woods into my 
back yard only a few feet from me, and there cut into 
lengths to fit my stove. 

The Man went into the timber and marked the trees 
that were to be cut. There were no leaves on the trees 
and I could see him as he slashed a mark upon the trees 
with an axe. It surprised me at first when I saw him 
always mark the poorer trees, but later I learned that 
by cutting out the poor ones, the other trees had a much 
better chance to grow. 

The trees were usually cut while the snow was still 
on the ground, as it was easier to haul them into the 
yard. A team and heavy log chain were used. As soon 
as a tree went crashing to the ground, it was trimmed 
of its limbs, and the log chain fastened to the butt end, 
and away went the horses dragging the log to the yard. 

Another thing interested me. They never split the 
logs unless it had frozen the night before. I wondered 
about this, too, and why they waited until a certain 
time in the spring before beginning this work. I learned 
that as the warmer days came, the sap rose in the trees, 
filling the wood, so dry in the winter, with moisture. 
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When this moisture froze at night, it would expand 
and by expanding would in itself, put quite a strain on 
the log. On such a morning the logs would fairly pop 
when hit with an ax, making splitting very easy. You 
thus see that to do this work best it was necessary to 
cut the trees after the warmth of spring had caused the 
sap to rise, and yet while it was cold enough to freeze 
at night. My people knew all about this and made light 
work out of their cutting and splitting the logs. 


I often heard them speak of a man called the Great 
Rail Splitter, and the reason he could split so many rails 
was because he knew when to cut logs and when to 
split them. 

After a great many logs had been hauled within my 
yard, they were split and cut, sometimes with an ax 
and sometimes with what was called a crosscut saw, 
pulled back and forth by a man or boy on each end. If 
the wood were too full of sap, the saw would “bind,” 
making it necessary to drive a wedge into the opening 
made by the saw so it might have more room without 
being crowded by the two walls of the log. 

The cut and split wood was thrown into one big pile, 
often as large as a haystack. The green wood would 
soon dry and by summer gave a quick hot fire. As a con- 
sequence, my kitchen in hot weather became a literal 
furnace, a terrible place for any woman to work. The heat 
seemed to attract flies in great swarms. Mosquito net- 
ting was tacked over my windows and rough screen 
doors were installed, but these did little to keep out 
either flies or mosquitos. 

Very heavy vegetation grew around my doors and 
from the grass and weeds and undergrowth around me, 
these insects rose in clouds. At meal time someone al- 
ways stood at the table waving a green branch back and 
forth, striving to keep away these pests while the family 
ate. It seems to me now that one of the really terrible 
hardships of my earlier days was that constant battle 
with insects. 


The cut wood was piled at my very door to save dis+ 
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tance in carrying to the wood box which was placed 
back of the kitchen stove, and it was the duty of the 
smallest boy in the family to keep that wood box full. 
Nearly all of the time that the family lived with me, it 
was the Boy’s work; he did not like this chore, but it had 
to be done and he was the one who had to do it. He 
would come in, staggering under a tremendous load, try- 
ing to fill the box in one trip; but however much he 
carried, several loads were required and it was scarce- 
ly filled before someone told him it was empty again. 


It seemed necessary to rest between loads and I have 
seen him sit on the edge of the box for a long time 
looking at a painting hanging on the wall back of the 
stove and above the wood box. This picture was four 
or five feet square and was divided into a large number 
of small pictures, all relating to the Bible. 


The first picture showed the world as dark and fear- 
some, lightning flashing, a storm raging; then came the 
light, the stars high in the heavens, the rim of a new sun 
just at the horizon; then rain was falling and grass and 
trees covered the earth; then Adam came and he was 
alone; then Eve and the Garden of Eden; the Serpent 
and the Tree of Life; the Flood; the Dove returning no 
more to the safety of the Ark; the Flight from Egypt; 
the Parting of the Red Sea, the return of the waters 
and the destruction of the pursuers; the Wise Men, the 
Shepherds and the Star; the Birth of Christ, His Life 
and Death and Resurrection; the Ascent to Heaven—these 
and other events telling of the rise of man. The whole 
Bible story had been painted upon that bit of canvas, 
the most moving, the most vital story in all ages, for 
there in that little space back of the humble kitchen 
stove, was set forth events that changed the world’s 
history and lifted mankind higher than ever prince or 
potentate dreamed or dared. 

And between those back breaking loads of heavy wood 


the Boy rested, examining each of those pictures, seeking 
to know and understand what they meant. He learned 
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their source and as soon as he could read, turned to the 
big family Bible. : 

Other pictures hung upon my walls but none ever 
approached this one in interest, save possibly one. This 
one showed a little boy dressed in black velvet, with a 
clean white tie, sitting on the doorstep of a big house, 
holding in his hand a partially eaten piece of bread 
made more palatable by butter and jam. By the boy was 
a fine white dog, sitting upright, its head about as high 
as that of the boy’s; eyes, bright and glistening, fixed 
upon the bread, apparently sure that presently some 
would be given to him. My special interest in this picture 
came from the fact that someone had told the Boy this 
was a picture of him and Keno, and this he always 
believed until manhood gave him reason to question some 
of the simple beliefs of youth. 

The year’s supply of wood ready, the next step was 
the sowing of the small grain. Crops were rotated, even 
in those days; corn was raised one year upon a tract 
of ground, which was followed by wheat or oats or 
barley the next year. The ground for small grain was 
never plowed as the grain was sowed in with the corn 
stalks. But before the sowing, the stalks were broken 
down, the ground fully harrowed, and perhaps pulver- 
ized, then the grain sowed, and the ground harrowed. 

Sometimes stalks were especially heavy; then it was 
necessary to gather them in “windrows” to be burned, but 
usually they were left scattered over the field to rot 
and become fertilizer. Once sowed, there was nothing 
more to do with the grain until it was ready for harvest. 
Sometimes milkweeds grew in large patches and then 
it was necessary to go into the field and remove them 
by hand pulling or cutting. Also occasionally large weeds 
called artichokes grew in the field and these were more 
trouble than milkweeds. 

However, the situation was different with the corn; 
from the day it was planted it was a fight to keep out 
the weeds that seemed fairly to jump out of the ground, 
trying to keep ahead of the corn. It was the farmer’s 
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business to go in the field with cultivators, plow the corn 
and thus destroy the weeds. The plowing of the weeds 
was only a part of the purpose, the other being to keep 
the top of the soil loose to break what was called capil- 
lary action, some mysterious thing by which the water 
was sucked from the ground by the moving wind, and 
the corn left with insufficient moisture. 

In July or August the small grain was cut. In my day 
I have seen many changes in the ways of cutting grain. 
In my first days the grain was cut by hand with what 
were called scythes. Men would swing a long stick upon 
one end of which was fastened a sharp knife. With this 
the grain was cut, and then the men came along and 
piled it into small bundles which were tied and then set 
into shocks until they were thoroughly dried. 

A little later, there was brought onto the farm some- 
thing that attracted the neighbors for miles around. It 
was a reaper. All wanted to see this machine work. It had 
a sickle that moved swiftly back and forth, cutting the 
grain which fell upon a sort of platform and was then 
carried along with the machine until there was quite a 
pile. A man following the machine would reach over and 
drag the pile to the ground. There, another man bound 
the pile into a bundle and a number of such bundles 
were put in shocks to dry. 

Then still later there came a machine that made every- 
one wild with excitement. It was called the Marsh Har- 
vester. It cut the grain much the same as the reaper, 
but no one needed to drag the piles from the platform 
as with the reaper. On the contrary, the grain was left 
on the platform and two men, who rode along the 
machine, reached over, seized an armful and bound it 
into a bundle right there on the machine, and then 
dropped it off on the ground. This was so amazing that 
men could not believe it possible until they saw it. 

This way of gathering the grain continued for a number 
of years and then one day another and still more wonder- 
ful machine was brought out to the farm for harvesting. 
It was called a self binder. I could not imagine what 
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was meant by that name; I knew they bound the grain 
into bundles, and took it for granted that this machine 
in some way did the job of binding, but how? No one 
knew and everyone was anxious to know. 

The machine was pulled out to the field and started 
down the outside near the fence. It was only a short 
distance away, and I watched with almost as much ex- 
citement as the men and boys who ran along by the 
machine. I saw neat looking bundles of grain dropped 
off regularly. I watched closely but could not see what 
was doing it. Some moving arms seemed to seize the grain 
from time to time and then off would drop a bundle. 
Soon I could see that the bundles were being tied to- 
gether by a wire—very fine wire. Later on, twine was 
used, but whatever they used, the work was being done 
by one man driving horses hitched to this machine. 

It is possible they have still better ways of cutting 
grain today, but I have never seen anything better. 
However, I have heard there is a machine that not only 
cuts the grain but threshes it right there on the ground 
and delivers it into wagons. Some may believe this, but 
I do not. All my life I have watched the progress of 
grain cutting machines and I feel certain that no one 
could improve the self-binder, and until I see one of 
those machines that cut and thresh all at once, I prefer 
to feel that someone has been fooling someone else. It 
simply is not reasonable. 

I was always interested in husking corn. It was such 
a clean job, but a hard one. The Boy and his older 
brother had to husk all the corn before they could go 
to school. The Boy wanted to be in school on the first 
day; his brother welcomed an excuse to be a little late, 
so they divided the field into halves and each would 
husk his half. 

The Boy would be out husking long before sunrise 
and keep at it until after dusk. The wagons held about 
thirty-five bushels and each tried to fill his box twice 
a day. The ears were neither so large nor so good a 
quality as is grown now, and it was a good day’s work to 
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husk and bring in those two loads, which also must be 
shoveled into the crib. Often I have heard the ears of 
corn bumping against the wagon box long before day- 
light and have heard the Boy and his brother unloading 
in the darkness. 

After all this was done, there were the horses to feed 
and bed, cows to milk, and countless other things. Farm- 
ing in those days when everything was done by hard 
hand labor was no easy job. It required strong backs, 
strong hands, and a strong will to work. 

Haying time was interesting. The country was new and 
wild hay was the general thing. By wild hay, I mean cut 
on land that had never been farmed. There were several 
kinds of wild hay—blue grass, slough hay, and upland 
hay. About four loads of hay were cut to the acre. A mow- 
er was used and grass was left lying on the ground until 
cured, when it was hauled in and stacked near where 
the stock was kept during the winter. Some people had 
barns for storing their hay, but usually it was stacked 
outside. 

At this time of year the countryside was filled with 
fragrance of new mown hay. I loved this season on the 
farm. 

A day or two after the hay was cut, it was raked up 
into windrows by a machine called a horse rake, and then 
men piled the hay into tumbles. There it was left until 
the tumbles settled down to half their original size; then 
these tumbles were loaded onto wagons and hauled to 
the stacks. 

The first hayracks used in hauling the hay had no 
sides, and it was difficult to keep the hay on the wagons, 
especially if the hay were slough grass which was very 
slippery. I recall that to hold the loads on the wagon a 
post, built of two pieces of wood which came together 
at the top and wide apart at the foot, was placed at the 
front of the rack. A long pole cut from the timber was 
dragged behind the wagon and when it was full, one of 
the men would climb onto the load and pull the pole 
after him. The large end was shoved into the V-shaped 
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post at the front of the rack. The pole was then pulled 
down over the hay and the smaller end tied to the rack 
in the rear. | 

The pressure of this pole was supposed to hold the 
hay in place; if the hay were from the blue grass sec- 
tion, the pole worked most satisfactorily, but if it were 
slough grass, it was likely to slip out on the way home. 
I once saw a load being thus hauled simply part in 
two pieces, half going on one side and half on the other 
side, leaving scarcely a forkful on the wagon. Then later 
on the farmers learned to build sides to their hay racks. 


In all things there has been constant improvement 
during my days. There has been no standing still, but 
always forward movement. Of some things I am doubt- 
ful, but of most I speak in praise. In those days every 
piece of work was accomplished by hard licks, as they 
were called. Today, machinery takes the place of hard 
work in many respects. For example, I understand there 
is a corn husker that can go down a row faster than a 
horse can walk and pick and husk every ear of corn as 
it goes. This seems impossible to me, but so have seemed 
hundreds of other things that have come about in my 
day. 

I was born before the telephone and yet have lived 
to see it everywhere. The first one used in our part of 
the country on the farm was installed by the Boy him- 
self, so that he could talk from town to those on the 
farm any time he wished. He bought the material in a 
far away city, cut and set out slim trees along the road 
leading to town, and then strung wires upon them. Some 
sort of machine was placed in my kitchen, another in 
his town home, and I fairly jumped when I heard a voice 
come over those wires, go through my walls and out 
of that contraption on my wall, and could understand 
what was said and recognized it as the voice of the Boy 
talking from town. 

Another thing that surprised me greatly were the 
electric lights. For many years the people living with 
me used kerosene lamps. One day some men came along 
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the road and ran some wires through my walls. That 
night I could scarcely close my eyes so astonished was 
I—it was as light in my rooms after dark as in the day 
time. 

As I sit and think tonight, I feel that I am justified 
in saying that I have surely lived, for I could go on tell- 
ing of wonderful things that have happened before 
my very eyes. In my day have come the radio, phono- 
graph, automobile, electric lights, telephone, just about 
everything that makes life worth living to the people 
of today. Yes, indeed, I have lived. 

NercHBors AND OTHER THINGS 

The young people for miles around gathered about me 
for their good times. I never knew why my walls and my 
yards were always the favored spot. I sometimes thought 
they came to me because I was a fine, big house, set 
among great trees and near a lake, with its beach for 
swimming in summer and its glimmering ice for skating 
in winter. At other times I have felt that it was not 
I alone that drew them around me in such numbers. At 
such times I have thought that some came because so 
many girls and boys lived within my shelter and often- 
times I have imagined the Woman’s known ability as a 
cook and her willingness to feed everyone within calling 
distance may have been the inducing cause with at least 
a few who enjoyed farm food done to a turn and served 
with pioneer liberality. 

Whatever the occasion for their coming, no holiday 
passed without visitors who came unannounced and 
without invitation. Indeed, in those good days invitations 
were seldom given or expected, everyone knowing that 
while the host might be surprised, the welcome would 
be none-the-less hearty. 

I was especially interested when the yard was filled 
with young men. I have often seen fully thirty at one 
time. They all came afoot, for it was the old fashioned 
farmer’s idea that horses that were worked six days a 
week were entitled to a day off when Sunday came. 
Hence the horses were fed and turned into the pastures 
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or yards to rest, and the boys walked a mile or five miles 
to play in my yard. 

Nearly all their games were games of strength. The 
most powerful was the greatest among them. To lift the 
heaviest stone, was glory. Pulling sticks was great fun. 
Two boys, facing each other, sat on the ground, feet 
against feet, and holding a stick between them, each 
tried to pull the other off the ground. The two contest- 
ants occupied the center of a throng of cheering boys. 
One would be lifted a little from the ground and his 
opponent would be cheered and urged to hang on, but 
the other by using all his strength might get back on 
the ground and pull the other up. Neither had won un- 
til one or the other was pulled entirely from the ground 
and over on him. I watched this test of strength with 
interest, and presently learned that winning involved 
not alone strength but skill as well. 

Another game seemed very simple, but it also brought 
out not only strength but skill. A round stick was pro- 
duced and two contestants would stand facing each other 
a short step apart. Each would grasp the stick which 
was held high above their heads and at a signal they 
would bring the stick down, making it necessary that it 
be turned in one or the other pair of hands. The boy who 
held it from twisting in his own hands was the victor. 

Another feat that greatly interested them all was 
when a boy would hold his arm out full length, level 
with his shoulder, and a weight would be placed in his 
hand. This weight was about four or five pounds and 
the game was to see who could hold his weight out the 
longest. At first it was easily held, but in a few minutes 
four pounds seemed to weigh forty, and I noticed that 
the short armed boys were usually the winners. 

They would see who could run the fastest, jump the 
highest, turn the most handsprings, or walk the great- 
est distance on his hands, feet waving in the air. Always 
something new, especially after a circus had been to 
town. I have seen them making a big spring board and 
line up a few farm horses, brought in from the pasture 
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for the purpose, and go over them from this spring board, 
turning somersaults as they went, in imitation of the 
clowns who went whirling over a string of elephants 
at the last circus. 

They would spend the day playing around, well aware 
that the Woman who knew boys and their appetites would 
presently come to the kitchen door and call them for food. 
As dinner time approached, she would “peek” out to 
count the number in the yard and then set the same 
number of plates on the long table in the back room. 
When all was ready in the adjoining kitchen, her call 
would come, and I sometimes thought that the boys 
made even better time to her table than in their foot 
races. 

On the table would be great quantities of fried chicken 
and mashed potatoes and real farm gravy, made of 
cream. No hungry threshing crew ever ate more and none 
with such unalloyed appreciation and gusto. How I mar- 
velled at the appetite of a growing boy! No worry, no 
responsibility; healthy, vigorous, and always ready 
to fill his stomach with anything that seemed capable 
of digestion! 

The lake was about sixty rods away and I have seen 
those boys make bets as to who could reach the lake 
first, undressing as they ran, throwing their clothes 
wherever chance beckoned; and then after the swim, 
start back together, picking up their clothes as they went 
and dressing on the jump. I remember one amusing in- 
stance where a boy, dressed only with pants and shirt, 
could not find his shirt and had to go home with only 
his trousers. I am sure that he thought someone had hid- 
den his shirt, but I knew what had happened. While he 
was swimming, I saw a cow deliberately swallow his 
missing shirt. I could hardly believe my own eyes, and 
watched her for several days, fully expecting her to die, 
but the shirt seemed to agree with her. 

I have seen many races but for downright excitement 
and hilarious joy, none compare with these dress and 
undress races to the lake and back. 
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A strange thing often happened while the Woman 
lived within my walls. Boys and often girls would have 
trouble at their homes and would run away, making 
a bee line directly to me. Not long after they came, the 
Woman would call them into the front room, close the 
door and with a real sympathy that made them all love 
her, ask what was the trouble. None ever hesitated to 
tell her. One big fellow had a step-mother who was 
cruel. Another could not get along with his father. A girl 
left home because she was not permitted to go with a 
certain boy. Always some little thing that did not amount 
to much. When the Woman found why the boy or girl 
had left home, she would ask them to stay a few days, as 
she was sure that everything would be all right. Then 
the next day she would go over to the neighbor’s whose 
son or daughter was at her home. I do not know what 
was said but in an hour or two, the father or mother of 
the runaway would come back with her, have a talk 
with the willful one, and they would go home together. 
The Woman seldom said very much about her visits to 
the parents, but I do remember that once she was really 
angry, and I heard her say that it would serve the father 
right if the boy never went home. 

Once a boy in our family ran away. There had been 
no trouble and no one could understand why he had 
gone. But in a few days he returned and rather sheep- 
ishly admitted that he had thought it would be much 
more fun to travel with the circus than work on the 
farm. So he had taken a job with the circus that had 
been in the nearby town and that night helped to take 
down the big tent and load it and all imaginable things 
into wagons. It was about one o’clock at night when 
this work was finished and the boy was very sleepy. 

The circus traveled overland and as he could drive 
horses, he was put in the driver’s seat of the wagon 
carrying two lions and several tigers. The animals did 
not enjoy night riding much more than the boy, and they 
kept up a noisy protest. They seemed awfully close to 
the frightened driver, but there was nothing for him to 
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do but drive and drive he did. It was about daylight when 
the next stop was reached and at once all hands rushed 
to raise the big tent. 

About six o’clock breakfast was ready and the thresh- 
ers’ rush with which he was familiar was nothing to the 
way those roustabouts swarmed around the table. The 
hungry boy could not forget his mother’s breakfasts back 
home and made up his mind that he had about all the 
circus that he wanted. He tried to get away but was 
afraid to go and so waited for a chance to leave when 
no one was looking. No such opportunity presented itself 
and all day long he was kept busy driving stakes with a 
heavy maul, feeding horses, bringing hay to the ele- 
phants—one thing after another until it was time to 
take the big tent down after the night’s show. Again 
the wagons were loaded and again he was told to drive 
the wagon of lions and tigers. He had had almost no sleep 
for two days and could not keep his eyes open. The 
horses did not require much attention as they were fol- 
lowing the next wagon, and so he curled up on his seat 
and went to sleep. 

Sometime during the night the front wheel dropped 
into a deep chuck hole and he was thrown from the wag- 
onto the ground at the side of the road. The instinct of 
self-preservation caused him to roll clear of the road 
and there he lay while slowly the long procession of 
wagons passed. Without moving further, he slept, only 
to be awakened by a shout. He jumped to his feet ex- 
pecting to be dragged back to his job with the circus, 
but saw only a boy about his own age. 

The other boy was greatly excited because he thought 
he was talking to a regular circus man and wanted to go 
off with the circus at once, but when the homesick lad had 
told his own experience, his desire to go quickly faded. 
Our boy soon found that he was about sixty miles from 
home and back he started on foot. 

Sixty miles is a long walk even for a healthy farm boy, 
but in a few days I saw a dejected and rather dirty boy 
coming down the road toward me and recognized him 
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as our lost wanderer. He came into my yard, but before 
he reached my door, the Woman ran out and threw her 
arms around him and kissed him without paying the 
least attention to his dirty face. Breakfast was on the 
table and she had quite an argument to induce him 
to wash up before eating. I have seen a lot of hungry 
people eat, but have never watched anyone who did a 
more complete job of it than this lad did that lovely 
morning. 

When he had eaten all he could hold, he told his story. 
We all listened with interest and could not help being 
sorry, but I do not think the Man allowed himself to 
grieve very much over his son’s hardships for when the 
tale was finished, he told the boy that he had had his good 
time and to hitch up Doll and Tige and cultivate corn in 
the back field. 

My walls never echoed the music of the radio; no piano 
graced my best room, only an oldtime organ wheezed 
and groaned; no telephone jangled on my walls; no glam- 
orous movie took my boys and girls from home—all 
things were very simple in those days and yet the little 
things of those days were bigger than the biggest things 
of my later years. 

And now after a long life of observation, I am inclined 
to feel that, in some respects at least, the old days were 
the best days. People did not require so much to amuse 
them; they were more sympathetic, more tolerant and 
more willing to share troubles and sorrows as well as 
pleasures. Today excitement is happiness, tumult is joy, 
loud and boisterous conduct, sure proof of mirth. 

But again I must not moralize. To me is given only 
to tell of the things I have seen and heard and in which 
I have taken some humble part. So on with the tale of 
an old house! 


MEMORIES 
There are two things an old house never forgets—death 
within its walls and marriages. Of these in all my years 
there were but four—one death and three marriages. I 
can still see the first of these as though it were but yes- 
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terday and yet it is more than half century ago. The old- 
est son had married and had one little girl then less 
than three years old. His wife became suddenly ill—so 
ill that a consultation of physicians was held and three 
grave men after careful examination told the husband 
his wife would live. I can still see him as this word was 
given. He was overcome with worry, and the assurance 
his wife would not leave him gave to him the joy that 
comes to those who love. But alas, within three hours 
his wife became worse and died before the doctors could 
return. 

I remember how bitterly she wept as she felt death 
draw near. She called for her baby who had been put 
to bed and was asleep, but they wakened her and car- 
ried her in her long nightdress to her mother’s side. 
Death was so near the mother could not see her baby 
as she stood beside her bed and so they lifted the little 
thing up and held her close to the dying mother’s face 
to receive the last kiss in this life. The baby did not 
understand, but everyone else in the room did and tears 
swept down every face as the final goodbye kiss was 
given. It was many a day before I could drive away the 
cloud that fell upon me, but of grief there must be an 
end and soon the sorrow and sadness gave way to glad- 
ness as the bright sunshine of spring flooded my wind- 
ows and all in that household seemed to take on new 
courage and hope. 

I must tell you of the three weddings that came to 
add happiness to all beneath my broad roof. The first 
of these occurred many years ago while I was still very 
young. I had never seen anything of the kind and was 
deeply interested, which perhaps accounts for my clear 
memory of all that happened. The oldest daughter was to 
marry a well-known physician from an adjoining county 
seat, a man much older than she but handsome and of 
pleasing appearance. I could not any more than others 
present, vision the unhappiness that was to follow this 
seemingly brilliant marriage. 

It may interest you if I relate some of the things 
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that preceded the marriage. The ceremony was to occur 
in the middle of the afternoon. It was midwinter and 
heavy snow covered the ground. Perhaps a hundred per- 
sons had been invited and the house was full. The entire 
family was present from the oldest son to the little Boy 
then about four years of age. The little Boy had an 
abundance of very long hair, sometimes kept curled and 
sometimes left to snarl. He had a very nice velvet suit 
and soon after noon they started getting him ready. All 
the daughters were there together with a number of 
young lady friends of the bride. All were anxious to aid 
in preparing the wedding dinner and some took an inter- 
est in the little boy and his tangled curls. 


I have spoken of my kitchen but have overlooked an- 
other very important room adjoining the kitchen. I re- 
fer to the pantry. This was a room about eight feet long 
and six feet wide, with shelves on both sides for dishes 
and in one corner was an enormous flour chest. In those 
days they took loads of wheat to the mill to be ground 
into flour and when the load came back as much as 
possible was put in this chest. It had a cover that lifted 
and the top was in part flat. To keep the boy out of the 
way while they worked, someone set him on this flour 
chest and he was told to stay there. His hair had been 
carefully combed by a girl named Katie. She had been 
so very careful not to pull his hair that the Boy formed 
a violent attachment for Katie that never changed so 
long as she lived, although I do not know that he ever 
saw her again. Anyway his hair was arranged, his new 
suit was on and he was ready for the wedding. Presently 
everyone left the pantry and all was still. The Boy sat 
on the chest for what seemed to him a very long time 
until finally the stillness was too much for him and 
contrary to definite orders he slipped down and went 
into the kitchen. Still there was no sound, so he went 
on through a hall into the second front room. There 
on a lounge was his brother John, entirely uninterested 
in the wedding in the next room. The Boy went carefully 
to the door leading into the next room and opened it 
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just a wee mite. He saw a man dressed in a long black 
coat standing with his back to him and before this man 
was his sister and the doctor. The Boy did not know the 
doctor very well having seen him only once or twice 
before, but remembered for a long time how handsome 
both looked as they stood facing the man with the long- 
tailed coat. He heard this man speak first to the doctor 
and then to his sister and heard them answer but did 
not understand what it was about. Then he saw a lot of 
folks kissing his sister and everyone was talking and it 
looked to him as though someone might come into the 
room where he was, so he ran back into the pantry and 
climbed up on the flour chest and waited. Presently 
some woman came in and found him sitting there. How 
they did fuss over having forgotten him and how they 
praised him for being such a good boy, and almost all 
the women kissed him but none of their kisses seemed 
to amount to very much until Katie came in and hugged 
and kissed him. Then the Boy felt that he was a hero— 
not that he knew what a hero was, but anyway he felt 
very good and happy. 

Quite a number of years later the second wedding 
came along. This time it was a second sister. This 
wedding was also held in the wintertime when the ground 
was covered with snow and everyone came in sleighs 
drawn by prancing horses. It was held in the evening 
and after the service they had a great wedding supper. 
Tables were set and at the head of one long table was 
the sweet bride and at the other her blushing and bash- 
ful husband. Everyone was happy and gay. 

The first wedding may be called a fashionable one; 
this a homely family affair. I remember that chicken 
was the big item of food, with plates full of mashed 
potatoes and huge dishes of steaming gravy. Appetites 
were in good order and all were carefree and ready to 
shout or sing or speak a piece, as occasion demanded. 

Just one little thing happened to mar the happiness 
of an otherwise perfect evening. It seems very peculiar 
to me that more than fifty years I should remember 
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that one discordant note, forgetting much that, no doubt, 
would be far more interesting. The next door neighbor 
with a family as large as our own, was present with all 
the children, big and little. One of the boys was called 
Henny. He was young but very large. Big boys are al- 
ways embarrassed by their hands or freckles or some- 
thing and this lad said not a word during the entire 
evening. As chicken was passed along the table, he was 
asked which part he wanted. In an effort to respond 
properly and interestingly, he said that he would take the 
part that went over the fence last. I thought that to be 
a very innocent remark, but his mother was scandalized 
and rebuked Henny so warmly for his indiscretion that 
everyone at the table was disturbed, and it was some 
time before the conversation resumed its former lively 
tone. But nothing in those days could long depress and 
soon everyone was happy again and food disappeared 
as if by magic. 

The third and last wedding was different. It was held 
in the afternoon and there were no guests except the 
family and the business partner of the groom and two 
or three of the bride’s closest friends. By the time this 
wedding was held, the Boy had become fourteen or fif- 
teen years of age. One after another the boys and girls 
of the family had gone and when this last daughter left 
home, only the Boy and his next older brother remained. 

I do not recall very much about this wedding, strange 
as it may seem, for I do remember all about the others 
held many years before, but one thing I have not for- 
gotten and never will. When the ceremony was over, 
the bride and groom left at once. The groom was there 
with a fine horse and buggy and away they went down 
the old road toward town four miles away. The father 
and mother and the two remaining boys stood on the 
front porch waving them goodbye and when they passed 
around the first bend out of sight, the four entered the 
house. Very little if anything was said by any of the 
family, and to me the whole place seemed vacant and 
lonely. I found it difficult to get my breath and I seemed 
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to choke a little as I saw the four remaining members 
of what was once a very large family, go sadly back into 
the shelter of my roof. 

In a moment I saw the Boy go quickly out into the 
yard. As he left, I was sure I saw tears in his eyes and 
so watched him. He went out through my big back room 
down behind the barn where he evidently thought he 
was out of sight. But I could see him and watched him 
as he lay down on the ground. I knew what was the 
matter with him and knew he was sobbing and felt cer- 
tain the hot tears were running down his cheeks. I felt 
like crying with him as I thought of the past, of the boys 
and girls who had once lived within my walls, now all 
gone save these two. I was homesick for them, if one can 
be homesick for those who are away when you are at 
home. 

In a little while the Boy came back. His eyes were 
red from weeping, but the tears had been wiped away. 
When he came in, his mother noticed at once and went 
over to him and with her arm around him told him not 
to feel bad for his sister was only moving to town and 
would be out to see them often. This made the smiles 
return to cheeks still damp and soon happiness came 
again within my walls, for almost every Sunday the boys 
and girls who had grown and married, came back home 
and again fried chicken and apple dumplings and pump- 
kin pies made strong tables groan with their weight. 

As they came from time to time, their numbers in- 
creased until with children and grandchildren, there 
gathered around more than two score persons, happy, 
congenial, joyful, all willing to work, all ready to share 
the responsibilities of life. Again happy days were with 
me and I rejoiced as one who has suffered and lost and 
found again that which he deeply loved. 


lowa People and Events... 


Junkin Worked on Fort Des Moines Star 


Under date of May 5, 1898, W. W. Junkin, of Fairfield, 

wrote a short letter to a Des Moines friend detailing the 
incidents relating to his locating in Des Moines fifty 
years previous., saying: 
‘Memory carries me back in the grooves of time to 
June, 1848, when I was a citizen of Fort Des Moines and 
am now entitled to be considered one of its pioneers 
notwithstanding my long subsequent residence in south- 
ern Iowa. 

“I was a printer then in Fairfield on the Iowa Sentinel. 
My employer sold the office and business, but secured 
for me a position in Fort Des Moines. I started from 
home on a bright June day and went to Oskaloosa in the 
stage. The next morning ‘I took my foot in my hand’ 
and journeyed toward my destination. 

“I passed through Pella with its sod houses, then on to 
Toole’s Point (Monroe) and past the Shelladay home 
out on the prairie. Tired nature became exhausted and 
I sat down in a rut about sundown to rest. I fell over 
and slept the sleep of the innocent until about eleven 
o’clock, when I was aroused by the howling of wolves 
and baying dogs. I was soon on my way and about mid- 
night reached the hospitable home of Tom Mitchell. It 
took me all the next day to reach Fort Des Moines for I 
was footsore and weary. 

“The day following my arrival I was at work setting 
type on the Fort Des Moines Star, which was the first 
paper printed in the town. The editor was Barlow Gran- 
ger, whom I have met several times since. He is still 
living in Des Moines and is good for at least another 
ten years, I hope, notwithstanding he is now 82 years 
old and has lived in Des Moines fifty years. 

“The newspaper office was in one of the buildings in 
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the long row of log houses along the north bank of the 
‘Coon river, which had formerly been the soldiers’ bar- 
racks. I well remember landlord Tucker and his wife and 
their daughter Letitia (Tish), and many pleasant hours 
were spent in the Tucker hotel. 

“In those days ‘Old Dan Tucker’ was the taking song 
of the period. A minstrel company gave an exhibition 
and ‘Old Dan Tucker’ was on the boards. The manager 
apologized for presenting it by saying that his company 
intended no disrespect to our worthy and honorable land- 
lord. This pleased Tucker and the company was not tum- 
bled out of the hotel. 

“In July following, I gathered blackberries on Capitol 
hill in company with ‘Hub’ Hoxie. I might say more, but 
this will suffice. I am one of Hoyt Sherman’s company 
who were citizens of Fort Des Moines fifty years ago.” 


Communal Colony Changes 


Professional community builders, impatient realtors 
and political soothsayers cry loud for movement of in- 
dustrial plants to Iowa, activated by various motives. 
None can be more than partially successful, for develop- 
ment and growth must come from within. Over at the 
Amanas it was handled differently. 

In 1854, there came to Iowa one Christian Metz and 
other Elders of a communal group, who purchased 25,000 
acres of land in Johnson county and entered upon their 
mode of communal living within their group. They es- 
tablished crude manufacturing enterprises, supplying 
their families with the necessities of homes, schools and 
community life. 

After living within their own area and dealing little 
or not at all with the outside world for almost 100 years 
a change in procedure was inaugurated, and led by en- 
terprising and hopeful ones of their own group, the 
Amana Society was reorganized into a corporation which 
has since developed 70 industries privately-owned in 
which these people are stockholders, which have 1,300 
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employees. They manufacture a varied line of goods 
sold in competition with other American industries and 
the name Amana is known over the whole world, and 
Amana products are now used everywhere that retail 
trade flourishes. 

This “great change” came from within the community 
itself, not promoted from without, nor was professional 
or political boosting resorted to in accomplishing the 
results enjoyed. Larger communities may accomplish 
similar results if the “homefolk” really will it that way, 
and assume responsibility for the success of undertak- 
ings in which they become personally and financially 
interested. 


Temporary Territorial Capital 


The details of forming the Territory of Iowa confront- 
ing the newly appointed governor, Robert Lucas, were 
formidable. He had selected a secretary in the person of 
Theodore S. Parvin before leaving Ohio to enter upon 
his new duties, having previously served two terms as 
governor of that state. Then Lucas and Parvin went to 
Cincinnati, and selected books to constitute the library 
of the new Territory of lowa, appropriation for which had 
been made by congress. 


It is recorded by “Tuttle’s History of Iowa” that “In 
1838, the legislative assembly of the Territory of Wiscon- 
sin convened at Burlington on the first of June, and con- 
tinued in session till all that portion of the territory 
west of the Mississippi was cut off from Wisconsin, and 
formed a separate government.” This was in pursuance 
of an act passed by congress on the 12th day of June, 
1838, by which it was provided, “that from and after the 
third day of July next, all that part of the territory of 
Wisconsin that lies west of the Mississippi river, and west 
of a line drawn due north from the head of waters or 
sources of the Mississippi to the territorial line, was, for 
temporary purposes, constituted a separate territorial 
government, and called ‘Iowa’.” 
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Further, by the act of congress, the governor author- 
ized to be appointed was required to reside in the terri- 
tory, was to be commander-in-chief of the militia, and 
also to perform the duties of superintendent of Indian 
affairs. 


A multitude of duties, appointments and decisions were 
involved in executive responsibility at first, including 
the naming of a seat of government, which ‘“Tuttle’s” 
records Lucas proceeded to accomplish with dispatch. 
He caused a census to be taken and apportioned the 
membership of the territorial legislative assembly, issued 
a proclamation for an election of delegates to congress, 
and members of the legislature. He designated Burling- 
ton as the temporary capital, convening the first terri- 
torial law-making body on November 12, 1838, consisting 
of thirteen members of the council (senate) and twenty- 
six members of the house of representatives. 


The power of the governor in the begining was very 
great, but much of this was taken away from him by the 
next session of congress, the bulk of the offices being 
made elective by the people. There was considerable 
strife manifest in the conduct of the state government 
in the meantime and rivalry between the assembly and 
state officials; likewise between the governor and the 
territorial secretary. The governor indulged freely in 
vetoes of assembly bills and at one time legislation was 
completely bogged down. Feeling became bitter, and an 
attempt was resorted to, the object of which was to re- 
move Lucas from office, declaring him to be an “unfit 
ruler of a free people,” praying in strong terms for his 
“immediate removal from office,” and the memorial was 
duly adopted and forwarded to the president of the 
United States. But President Van Buren did not see fit 
to act as requested. 


The territorial days of the state, even after the retire- 
ment of Lucas, continued to be tempestuous under other 
governors, and the sessions of the territorial assembly 
frequently were interrupted by contentions and disa- 
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greements that marred the placidity of the new govern- 
ment. 


! 
Taxation in lowa Communities 


With taxation so much discussed always and in Iowa 
particularly the past year since adjournment of the state 
general assembly in which it was a major issue, the 
comparative tax rate table in mills for various cities in 
Iowa shown in the informative report of Bert L. Zuver, 
the Des Moines city assessor, is of prime importance. 

In his analysis of assessment valuations and problems 
encountered by his staff and review of their duties with 
reference to fast-changing economic conditions is found 
a profound study of fact-finding requirements of the 
Iowa law that is commendable and informative as well. 
The Des Moines assessor has reached a high position in 
a difficult official station that at once reveals the confi- 
dence the public has in his integrity and ability, for the 
fixing of property valuations for purposes of taxation 
is never an easy task in any community. 

The abstract table of millage rates levied in 23 Iowa 
cities having a city assessor is of general interest and is 
as follows: 


AMOS) Se ee ee 97.231 Fort Madison _. 78.316 
Boones. eerIOD OLZ Towal Clty eee 77.613 
Burlington 98.665 Keokuk) 4 356) 78.139 
Cedar Falls ____ 74.813 Marshalltown _.. 75.953 
Cedar Rapids __ 87.050 Mason City 78.797 
Charles City 80.070 Muscatine ___ 79.143 
Clinton) == 74.540 Newtons == === 79.447 
Council Bluffs _ 94.894 Oskaloosa 85.631 
Davenport _____ 78.973 Ottumwa see 95.627 
Des Moines 97.629 Siousxs Citys 87.114 
Dubuque __.. 74.905 Waterloo. ______—=— 71.851 EW 
Fort Dodge ____ 84.516 71.933 WW 


Iowa’s First Counties 


An extra session of the Legislative Council of the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan was authorized by the congress of 
the United States on June 30, 1834. Consequently, on 
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September 1, 1834, the Sixth Legislative Council of that 
territory convened in extra session at Detroit pursuant 
to a proclamation issued by the governor of that territory 
dated July 14, 1834. 


The most important object of the session was to take 
certain steps looking toward admission of the territory 
to the Union as a new state. Among other matters recom- 
mended by the governor in his message to the council 
were the needs of the people residing west of the Missis- 
sippi river in territory recently attached to Michigan, the 
area being called the “Black Hawk Purchase” then rapid- 
ly being settled up. He recommended the establishment 
there of counties, townships and courts. 


A measure was enacted by the council entitled “An 
Act, to lay off and organize counties west of the Missis- 
sippi river,” constituting the first step in the formation 
of what was then known only as “the Iowa country.” 
The act was approved on September 6, 1834, and took 
effect October 1 the same year, and applied only to that 
part of the present state of Iowa “to which the Indian 
title had been extinguished.” 

The area was referred to as the “Iowa District,’ also 
then characterized as “the Black Hawk Purchase” or 
“Scott’s Purchase,” and comprised lands along the Mis- 
sissippi river in the extreme eastern portion of the Ces- 
sion by the Sac and Fox nation on September 21, 1832. 

The new district set off was divided into two counties, 
separated by a line running due west from the lower 
end of the Rock Island in the Mississippi river, and all 
of the area lying north of that line became “DuBuque” 
county. The second county established was “Demoine,” 
the boundaries of which were described in the second 
section of the act. 

The two original counties were later divided into 
many counties, as also were other areas later acquired 
by the U. S. government and becoming a part of the 
present Iowa. Some of these areas encompassed wide 
stretches of western lands. The creation of new coun- 
ties was interpreted as rightfully belonging to the 
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legislative department, this method afterward being 
established as the common one employed. 


At the first session of the legislature of the territory of 
Wisconsin which met at Belmont on October 25, 1836, 
the second act covering the formation of Iowa Counties 
was passed, entitled “An Act dividing the county of De- 
moine into several new counties,” approved December 
7, 1836. By its terms the area comprised in the former 
county of Demoine, together with that of Keokuk reser- 
vation, was divided into seven new counties, one of 
which retained the designation of Des Moines, the others 
created by the act being Lee, Van Buren, Henry, Louisa, 
Muscatine and Cook. The territory included in the last 
named later was divided and included in Johnson and 
Muscatine counties. There was some confusion in the 
boundaries defined for all of these counties and adjust- 
ments were subsequently made. 


By the terms of a treaty made on October 21, 1837, 
the Sac and Fox Indians made a cession of additional 
lands in the central part of Iowa immediately west of 
the first cession to the U. S. government. During the 
second session of the Legislative Assembly of Wiscon- 
sin Territory which convened at Burlington on Novem- 
ber 6, 1837, an act was passed and approved December 
21, 1837, subdividing the former county of DuBuque in- 
to new counties, creating in fact fourteen new counties 
including the area also approximate to the northern 
two-thirds of the last Sac and Fox cession. Furthermore, 
with this also was included in several of the new coun- 
ties vast reaches of Indian country not yet ceded to the 
U. S. government, and reaching west to the Missouri 
river, these latter being named Buchanan, Benton and 
Keokuk counties, while Fayette included most of the 
remainder of the northern Iowa area, and also the great 
area now comprising the states of Minnesota and North 
Dakota. The fourteen counties created by this act were 
Dubuque, Clayton, Jackson, Benton, Linn, Jones, Clinton, 
Johnson, Scott, Delaware, Buchanan, Cedar, Fayette 
and Keokuk. 
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The entire story of the creation of Iowa counties is 
of absorbing interest and is treated at length by Frank 
Harmon Garver in the Iowa Journal of History and Poli- 
tics, Volume VI, Pages 375-440, to be found on the shelves 
of most Iowa public and educational institution libraries; 
also there is an informative article by Judge P. M. 
Casady in the Annats or Iowa, Volume II, Pages 195-202, 
together with other shorter articles upon the subject in 
the same number. 


As Iowa Started as a State 


Incidents occuring in the period of the administra- 
tion of Gov. Ansel Briggs, Iowa’s first state execu- 
tive, reveal that problems of one nature and another 
were just as pressing then as those which confront 
the state one hundred and more years later. And 
Governor Briggs like his successors in executive 
station met them patiently, disposing of each in 
turn. 

The first warrant on requisition he granted was to 
the governor of Pennsylvania, April 19, 1847, when 
he allowed Jonas McConkey, agent for the Quaker 
state, to arrest Francis R. Shultz in Scott county, Iowa, 
for a larceny committed in Pennsylvania. Ten days 
before, he received his first requisition, calling upon 
him for the arrest of Nathaniel Levitt, of Illinois, for 
larceny. Nathaniel at that time was a resident of 
Wapello county, Iowa. 

In August of the same year Mary Brophy, of Scott 
county, was sentenced to ten days imprisonment and 
a fine of one hundred dollars for petit larceny. The 
governor pardoned her the day that the term of 
sentence expired. 

During Briggs’ administration Thomas Cox, and 
sundry others, had a jamboree in Jackson county. 
Technically it was a row, and the court fined each of 
them one hundred dollars. The Governor pardoned 
them on the ground that the Jackson county jail was 
such a tumble-down affair that it would probably 
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break their necks if they were locked in it. Prior to 
that, during Territorial days, Mr. Cox was president 
of the Territorial senate. 

Martin A. Britton was the first military officer com- 
missioned, being appointed captain of the “Farmington 
Guards,” December 26, 1846. 

John G. Gordon was the first brigadier general and 
James C. Ramsey, the first major general, the latter 
being father-in-law to J. M. Walker, of Des Moines. 

Who would suppose that Judge David S. Wilson, of 
Dubuque, had been one of the gayest young militia 
officers in Iowa, yet in 1847 he was commissioned a 
second lieutenant of the Iowa Dragoon? During those 
days the State University had numerous branches— 
on paper—and among the records of the executive 
office is the commission of Charles Negus as director 
of “the State University of Iowa at Fairfield.” 

John D. Evans was the first notary public. Enoch 
Eastman was commissioned notary January 25, 1848, 
and A. D. Jones, later an Omaha _ millionaire, 
December 25. J. M. Reid, of Lee county, received his 
first notarial commission from Governor Briggs, 
December 28, 1848, and also one from Governor Car- 
penter July 8, 1874. Every governor of Iowa in the 
intervening period likewise issued him a _ similar 
commission. R. L. Tidrick’s notarial commission was 
signed December 28, 1848. 

George H. Williams, later attorney general of the 
United States, was commissioned judge of the First 
Iowa district May 27, 1847; and Joseph Williams first 
judge of the Supreme court of Iowa June 12, 1847. The 
same day Joseph Brophy was appointed to select the 
twelve salt springs in Iowa, given to the state for 
educational purposes by the national government. The 
salt springs probably were found, as the “saline lands” 
were later a part of the University property. 

Away back in June, 1847, one N. B. Baker was a 
young lawyer in New Hampshire, full of Democratic 
politics and business. Subsequently he became goy- 
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ernor of that state, and later made the best adjutant 
general in the United States for the state of Iowa. 
Baker perhaps was the most loved and popular of all 
men ever connected with Iowa’s military history. 
On June 18, 1847, Governor Briggs made him a com- 
missioner of deeds for Iowa in New Hampshire. 


Publicity for Errant Youth 


Newspaper men of the state have been wondering 
if they have a duty of assisting parents in reclaiming 
errant members of local youth who have run amuck 
of the law in trivial or more flagrant manner. At a 
meeting of the City Editor’s association of the daily 
newspapers of the state at Iowa City recently a four- 
member panel of eminent citizens agreed at the closing 
session that publicity should be more generally had as 
an element of punishment in many instances of preva- 
lent juvenile delinquency. 

Discussing “The Impact of the Press on Juvenile De- 
linquency,” the group considered the different news- 
paper policies on printing names of delinquents. 

Members of the panel included: G. K. Thompson, 
associate justice of the Iowa supreme court; Robert G. 
Caldwell, sociology professor at the State University 
of Iowa; H. L. Miles, superintendent of the lowa Train- 
ing School for Boys at Eldora and Thor Jensen, city 
editor of the Mason City Globe-Gazette. 

Justice Thompson said many people and newspapers 
“tend to overlook the major purpose of law enforce- 
ment—to prevent future crimes. A lesser purpose is to 
save and rehabilitate the law breaker.” 

“Part of the punishment,” Thompson continued, “may 
be publicity. This lets the public know parents of of- 
fenders aren’t training their children properly, and 
printing names might induce parents to do a better 
job.” 


Iowa’s Notable Dead... 


Harry Warp, retired brigadier general Iowa National Guard, 
veteran A. E. F., legislator and local official, died at Daven- 
port, Iowa, September 21, 1957; born at LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin, June 8, 1882; attended LaCrosse public schools and 
came to Davenport in 1907; employed at the U. S. arsenal on 
Rock Island until 1914; married Katie A. Berny in LaCrosse 
August 2, 1903; served as chief of police of Davenport and 
alderman at large; member of the city planning commission, 
zoning commission and board of adjustment; enjoyed an out- 
standing military service, having been a member of the lowa 
National Guard and the United States army more than 32 
years, advancing through various ranks of each; earned mili- 
tary decorations including the Philippine campaign medal, 
Mexican border service medal, Victory medal given for ser- 
vice in World War I and a 25-year medal for national guard 
service; was 10 years in the U. S. army serving a year in 
Alaska, on the Island of Samar, two years in England and 
France and 10 months at Brownsville, Texas; started his ca- 
reer in the Iowa National Guard with the field artillary as a 
first lieutenant, became colonel of the 185th F. A. and re- 
tired in the present year as brigadier general; from 1914 to 
1920 was a clerk in the Davenport post office, served as 
state representative for one term from Scott county in the 
Fifty-third General Assembly; a member of Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, American Legion, 40 & 8, the Moose, the Red Men, 
Woodmen of the World and the Eagles, as well as community 
and civic organizations; survived by the widow, one son, 
John, of Davenport, four daughters, two granddaughters and 
two grandsons. 


MicuarL E. Siiver, former deputy and acting treasurer of 
the United States, died at New Hampton, Iowa, September 30, 
1957; born at Lawler, Chickasaw county, in 1881; was edu- 
cated in the Lawler public schools and graduated from 
Valparaiso (Indiana) University; also received a law degree 
from Georgetown University at Washington, D. C., and was a 
graduate of the American Institute of Banking; until retire- 
ment, December 31, 1950, had worked continuously for the 
Office of the Treasurer since assignment there as a clerk in 
May, 1905; served with the Chemical Warfare Service in 
World War I in the rank of lieutenant and was retired from 
the Army Reserve with the rank of major; shortly after 
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assignment to the Treasurer’s office, began work in the Nation- 
al Redemption Agency, where he progressed to superinten- 
dent; was named administrative assistant to the Treasurer 
in 1936, and became Deputy and Acting Treasurer in 1944; 
on death of William R. Julian in 1949, became acting U. S. 
Treasurer, serving in that capacity under a special presiden- 
tial commission until the appointment of Georgia Neese Clark; 
returned to his native Iowa upon his retirement, spending 
his summers with his brother Jim and sister Mae on the 
Slindee farm north of Lawler, and winters at Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida; survived by two brothers and two sisters, Carl, 
James and Mae Slindee, all of Lawler, and Mrs. Herman 
Carrie Natdig, Decorah, Iowa; several nieces and nephews 
also survive, including Mrs. John J. O’Keefe of 108 Yorktown 
drive, Alexandria. 


Mitton J. Grenn, lawyer and district judge for 18% years 
at Dubuque, died August 18, 1957, at Greenwich, Connecticut, 
where he was a vacation guest of a boyhood friend, Louis J. 
Kaep; born in East Dubuque, April 21, 1902; son of Thomas 
George and Katheryn Stephan Glenn; attended St. Patrick’s 
elementary school and St. Mary’s high school in Dubuque; 
became a teller in the American Trust and Savings bank in 
Dubuque; moved with the Glenn family to Milwaukee where 
he entered the law school of Marquette University and was 
graduated in 1925, returning to Dubuque the same year and 
entered the practice of law; between 1928 and 1934 was a 
member of the Dubuque board of education and also police 
judge from 1929 to 1939; elected judge of the 19th judicial dis- 
trict, assuming office in 1939 and held the post continuously 
since; became a member in 1939 of the executive board of 
the Northeast Iowa Boy Scout council and a director of the 
Dubuque boy’s club; a member of the Elks, the Dubuque 
county and state bar associations, the Dubuque Art associa- 
tion, the Chicago Arts Guild, Nativity Parish and its Holy 
Name society, vice-president of the Iowa District Judges 
association and several social and community organizations, 
and resided with his mother, Mrs. John Glenn, in Dubuque who 
survives him with several cousins. 


GustavE AuEescu, farmer, legislator and writer, died at Rem- 
sen, Iowa, October 5, 1957; born in Luxemburg, Europe, Janu- 
ary 25, 1877; educated in the public schools and came to the 
United States in 1918; married to Justine Kass, first farmed 
in Plymouth county, Iowa, and later moved to Kansas; re- 
turned to Iowa after three years and purchased a farm near 
Remsen where the family resided until his retirement in 1941; 
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served as secretary of the Farmers Elevator Company of Mar- 
cus, and secretary-treasurer of the Shippers Association; be- 
came president of the Co-operative Community Oil Company 
and a member of' the Rural Independent School Board of 
Remsen; served six years as a member of the Plymouth 
county board of supervisors, also five consecutive terms as 
a state representative from Plymouth county, from 1933 
through 1941, and affiliated as a Democrat with the economy 
block in the house of Representatives; retired from his farm 
in 1941 and resided in Remsen until his death, utilizing his 
abilities and knowledge of state affairs in writings upon po- 
litical subjects and public affairs during his retirement; sur- 
vived by the widow, seven children, 29 grandchildren and 
three great grandchildren. 


Fannie R. BucHANAN, musician, author and rural extension 
instructor, died at Grinnell, Iowa, September 3, 1957; born 
near Victor, Iowa, in 1875; daughter of Thomas H. Buchanan, 
from Ohio, and Rosa A. (White) Buchanan of Muscatine, 
Iowa, the family further consisting of one son, Clarence, and 
three other daughters, Ethel, Frankie and Hattie; removed 
with the family to Grinnell; attended the public schools and 
graduated from Grinnell college of music in 1900; served 
upon the staff of Iowa State college for 12 years, becoming 
widely known to rural groups throughout Iowa as well as 
nationally; credited in 1944 by the National Congress of 4-H 
clubs through its president with “putting the lilt and music 
into the 4-H program”; in collaboration with Miss Lena 
Parish wrote several songs which became nationally sung 
by 4-H clubs; in 1942 was one of two persons to receive from 
the U. S. department of agriculture a citation and medal for 
outstanding contributions to rural culture; helped form 
many women’s rural chorus groups; wrote poems and stories 
for several national children’s magazines; first book written 
by her twenty years ago still listed by critics as one of the 
best stories of music, entitled “How Man Made Music”; sur- 
vived by her brother Clarence and one sister, 


Frank W. Oerntet, lawyer, legislator and judge of superior 
court, died September 4, 1957, at Keokuk, Iowa, the city of 
his birth; born December 9, 1887, the son of Frank and 
Emily Hesbacher Oertel; blind since infancy, attended Keo- 
kuk public schools and was graduated from the law depart- 
ment of Drake University in 1911; commenced law practice 
in Des Moines, but removed the same year to Oklahoma, 
engaging in the practice there from 1912 to 1915 when he 
returned to Keokuk, where he had since remained; served 
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as state representative from Lee county in the Thirty-seventh 
and Thirty-eighth General Assemblies; elected justice of the 
peace in 1922 and was continuously re-elected to that posi- 
tion until May 1915, when he became judge of the superior 
court, which office he held at the time of his death; married 
Gertude K. Jackson on March 1, 1941, who survives, with 
several cousins and other relatives, his mother dying Novem- 
ber 17, 1937, and his father January 17, 1954; a member of 
the St. Paul Evangelical and Reformed church and the Lee 
county bar association, and a Republican. 


Ross R. Mowrey, former state senator and U. S. attorney, 
died in his law office at Newton, Iowa, September 28, 1957; 
born on a farm near Baxter, Iowa, March 5, 1882; was gradu- 
ated from Baxter high school in 1900, and from the law 
school of the State University of Iowa in 1903, being ad- 
mitted to the Iowa bar the same year and located at Newton 
in the practice of law; was attorney of Jasper county from 
1910 to 1914, and assistant attorney general of Iowa in 1916; 
was United States attorney for the southern Iowa district, 
1924 to 1932, and served two terms in the Iowa state senate 
from 1939 to 1947; active in Republican political circles, a 
Methodist, a member of the Masonic bodies, the Knights of 
Pythias, Iowa State Grange, Sons of the American Revolution, 
Kiwanis and Newton chamber of commerce; married in 1908, 
his wife preceding him in death, and survived by two 
daughters, Virginia Mowrey, New York City, and Mrs. William 
Spaulding, Wakefield, Massachusetts. 


Wuu1am F. Jacoss, M.D., retired medical superintendent of 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, 23 years, died at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, May 21, 1957; born in 1885 on a farm near Sigourney, 
Keokuk county, Iowa, settled on by his grandfather in 1840; 
his great-great grandfather being with Washington at Valley 
Forge; in youth tried farming, railroading, bookselling, clerk- 
ing and newspaper work, but medicine won; graduated with 
highest honors from the St. Louis Homeopathic Medical College 
in 1907 and moved to New York to serve his internship at 
the old Metropolitan hospital; had his first taste of administra- 
tion as superintendent of the Oppenheimer Institute for Alco- 
holism and Drug Addiction from 1909 to 1918; during latter 
year entered New York’s service as deputy superintendent of 
the old Cumberland Street Hospital in Brooklyn; served for 
nine days as city Commissioner of Hospitals in 1946, while Hos- 
pitals Commissioner Edward M. Bernecker served as Health 
Commissioner; chosen to open and organize the new Cumber- 
land Hospital, the Brooklyn Cancer Institute and Morrisania 
Hospital in the Bronx and appointed to Bellevue in 1931; after 
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directing Bellevue Hospital for twenty-three years—longer than 
anyone else in its history of more than two centuries—retired 
in 1954 with thirty-seven years in the city’s service; surviving 
are the widow, Charlotte, and a son, William F. Jacobs, Jr. 


LAwrENcE A. FatvEy, banker, lumberman and legislator, died 
at Albia, Iowa, July 23, 1957; born there also, on May ZT eL9OLS 
eldest son of Michael and Ellen Falvey; attended St. Ambrose 
college, Davenport, and was graduated from the State University 
of Iowa in 1925; has been co-owner with his brother Paul Fal- 
vey, of the Falvey Lumber company, founded by their father, 
the late M. C. Falvey, also a former state representative; mar- 
ried Katherine Ann Mull of Muscatine in 1925, who survives 
him; elected to the Iowa house of representatives and was 
serving his third term, the death creating a vacancy; president 
of the Iowa State bank, Albia, and was an owner of farm prop- 
erties; was a Phi Beta Kappa in receiving his university degree, 
a past president of the Albia Rotary club and Albia Country 
club, a member of the Chamber of Commerce and of the S.U.I. 
Alumni Association, the Catholic church, Holy Name society, 
Knights of Columbus and Farm Bureau; besides his widow and 
brother Paul, is survived by another brother, John, residing in 
Chicago, Ill., preceded in death by parents and brother, Francis. 


FREDERICK W. BECKMAN, journalist and former head of school 
of journalism at Iowa State college, died at Knoxville, Iowa, 
July 9, 1957; born at Clayton, Iowa, September 5, 1873; son of 
Herman F. and Louise Kurdelmeyer Beckman; graduated from 
the State University of Iowa and started his newspaper career 
on the Council Bluffs Nonpareil in 1898; also was on the Sioux City 
Journal and in 1903 came to the Des Moines Register and Leader as 
associate editor; became professor of journalism and head of the 
Iowa State College of journalism department and bulletin 
editor for the school’s experiment station in 1911; founded the 
College Press, a publishing organization associated with the col- 
lege, and started the first short courses for Iowa newspapermen; 
leaving the college in 1927, was editor of Farmers Wife, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, now part of the Farm Journal magazine, until he went 
to Knoxville in 1939 and since had been editor and publisher 
of the Knoxville Journal; in 1940 was honored with one of the 
Iowa Press Association “Master Editor” awards; was an honor- 
ary member of national Sigma Delta Chi journalism society, a 
former member of the Rotary club, former president of the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism, long a mem- 
ber of the national board of the Y.M.C.A. and a member of the 
Presbyterian church; besides a son, Richard W. Beckman, sur- 
viving are his widow, Anna M., a daughter, Mrs. Betty Bodnar- 
chuck, Washington, D. C., and three grandchildren. 


IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES 


Claude R. Cook, Curator 
Des Moines 


An institution of the State of Iowa, located at the seat of 
government, established as a department of the State in 1892, 
and administered by a Curator elected by a Board of Trustees 
composed of the Governor of the State, a Justice of the Iowa 
Supreme Court and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It 
consists of the following divisions: 


The Public Archives of the State of Iowa 

The State Census Records of Iowa 

The War History Division—Iowans in Four Wars 
The G.A.R. Collection 


The Portrait Gallery of Iowa, exhibiting oil portaits of 
the outstanding men and women who have contrib- 
uted to Iowa culture, official life and progress. 


The Museum Division: Indian, geology, pioneer life, 
transportation, and natural history collections and 
exhibits 


The Iowa Historical and Genealogical Library 
Publication: ANNALS oF Iowa, a Magazine of History 


The Newspaper Division—Files of Iowa newspapers and 
periodicals from territorial days to the present 


The Manuscript Collection including papers, addresses, 
documents and correspondence of eminent Iowans, 
supplying unrecorded chapters in state history 


In the interest of preserving Iowa history, the Curator solicits 
the presentation, to the Manuscript Collection, of letters, diaries, 
family histories, and general manuscripts about Iowans and 
institutions in the area of which the state is a geographical part. 


ANNALS OF IOWA 


In the more than half a century the ANNAts or Iowa has been 
published, it has been a repository for, and made available, a 
vast amount of valuable data on the history of the State other- 
wise not accessible. The securing of material, and editing and 
supervising its publication, is a part of the immediate task of 
carrying on the work of the Department in harmony with estab- 


lished traditions. 

Bound files of the publication are preserved in countless li- 
braries of the State, and may be consulted by those engaged in 
research and historical writing. 


